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Are You Reading “The Trouble Maker”—See page 293 








While You Sleep 


You, too, can make more money from your 
is winter, with no additional feed expense, 
if you'll keep drinking water before them day 


cows 


and night. 


Ten per cent gains in milk flow are commonly reported 
by users whose cows have the benefit of Louden 
Bowls. Figure it out for yourself and see how much more 
clear money this would mean to you in six months after 
allowing for the cost of the Bowls. 


Figure These Savings Also 


Add to this extra income the value of the tank heater 
fuel you save and the time and labor saved through avoid- © 
ing the disagreeable job of turning the cows out-of-doors Un 


to water every day. 


From the standpoint of sanitation, Louden Water Bowls, 
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Stanchions—neat,simple 
and grene. Most sanitary 


Louden Pens, Manger 
ivisi Feed Carriers, 
Bull Stafis, Hay 

ing Tools,Barnand 
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which absolutely prevent the spread of disease from one 


cow to anothert 


There’s no obligation. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
4510Court St. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
Branches: Albany, N.Y., Chicago, lil, St. Paul, Minn. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE BARN” 





ugh their drinking water, may save you 
the loss of several high priced cows (it’s always the best 
ones that go wrong) during a single season of closestabling. 

Whether you have two cows or two hundred, Louden 
Water Bowls offer you one of the biggest money-making 
investments you can make. In fact, Water Bowls alone will 
soon pay for a full outfit of modern barn equipment, in- 
cluding Stalls, Stanchions, Manure Carrier, etc. 

Write today for fully illustrated descriptive matter and 
all the details about Louden Water Bowls. Just check the 
coupon and mail it now, while you're thinking of it. 


Get Barn Pian 
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UDEN 4510 Coart St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
= without charge or obligation: 


Equipment,R indows 
“Everything fortheBarn’ 


Book— 

112 pages of practical 
save money 

facts that : on 
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ing. Illustrates 50 barns 
with floor plans. 

and mail coupon today. 
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Our 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


A complete 3 tube regenerative set, in the | 


Dupont Fabricoid Cabinet, with 3 genuine Radio- 


trons, batteries, Ultra loud-speaker and comp 














aerial equipment, with lightni arrestor—all for «4 
$78.50 (without postage). NOTHING ELSE TO 
BUY—READY TO USE 
Give ours a trial. We 
guarantee you cannot 
GENU INE Ultra find any to equal it for 
R Cc A Loud double the price. If 
TUBES you are not convinced 
Speak we'll gladly return 
f | $3.50 each er your money. 
Price $12.50 
° We sell only guaranteed A-1 products 


Ask for anything in RADIO and se- 
cure it at lowest-in-the-city prices. 


Guarantee ; 
is behind everything you bay from 
us. Satisfaction to our customers 
or your money back is our policy. 


Argus Radio Corp., 122 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.,° 
= ai. 
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7 Case 
Wax Crayons. Nail 
Puzsle, Ring Puzzle. 








SUN MPG. CO.  DEPT.461 


( is Penwiper 
Ruler, Ink and Pencil | 


for 1 pint Ink, 6 Blotters, clip, Packa 

Bands, 30 Transfer Pictures. Outfit is yours FREE, POST- 
PAID for selling oes, Sas Post Cards at 10c. 
EASY—Order ort PRIZE fon BecAao 
Go 
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What Consumers Pay For 


An A. A. Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


JOD is used by 

everybody. Food 
is tasted and tested 
by all. It is a more 
common subject for consideration by all 
people than is clothing, shelter or even 
the weather. Dairy farmers often wonder 
why a raise of one cent a quart in milk 
causes such a stir among consumers while 
a jump in the price of gasoline or an in- 
crease in the price of silks passes by with- 
out comment. Food comes before the 
minds of all people at least three times 
each day and in one way or another before 
many people several more times each 
day. It lends itself to comment easily. 
The old high cost of living slogan was 
aimed principally at the food cost prob- 
lem. As is so often the case with things 
that are very common the actual facts 
concerning food costs are little under- 
stood. We take altogether too much for 
granted. Someone tells us that middle- 
men profiteer and hence food is high or 
we read somewhere that in a certain 
state one farmer out of every four 
owns an automobile of some kind and 
that is the reason why bread loaves 
are smaller than they used to be when 
these farmers were contented to drive 
horses. 


Must Keep Studying Food Costs 


We have always held as a nation that 
our public schools were the bulwark of 
our democratic form of government. In 
a nation of one hundred and ten million 
people, living in one of the largest coun- 
tries of the world and at a time when 
communication has jumped from the 
stage coach to the radio in less than a 
century, and when transportation has 
conquered the air above and the water 
beneath in little more than a decade, we 
have got to appreciate the need of educa- 
tion for adults. A person may be way 
behind the times in a lapse of five years 
if he stops learning when he leaves the 
public school. 

So with this always popular subject of 


food costs many of us are just where we 
| were when our inquiring young minds 


were given a problem of dividing an 
orange and a half into six equal parts. 
We must forget our taken-for-granted 


| facts and analyze our problem as we have 
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it to-day. This should be done with an 
open mind, placing responsibilities here 
or there without fear or favor. . 

As a starting place for our adventures 
in the realm of food economies, we can all 
agree on a few fundamentals. 


Services We Pay For 


In the first place, we must have a 
plentiful supply of food and it must be 
constant. We can put up with reasonable 
fluctuations in price so long as storage 
operators protect us from the periods of 
famine which used to be the threat of ex- 
istence to all peoples and still is to two- 
thirds of the world’s population. 

Secondly, it must be wholesome and 
healthful. Because of our modern sani- 


| tary precautions it may be necessary to 


add a cent or two on to the price of every 
quart of milk; but do any of us want to 
go back to the open milk can and the 
cloud of flies? 

Third, it is desirable to have our foods 
carried in stock by a merchant who pro- 
vides some or all of the following services 
for us: quantity, variety, advertising, 


| promptness, aceessibility, attractive dis- 


plays, credit, delivery. 
Others in Service Chain 


No one questions that these services all 
cost. Few merchants know what propor- 
tion of their total costs are chargeable to 
each one of these factors, but we can 
readily recognize that taken together 
they must make quite a tax upon every 
article bought, stored, and sold by a 
retailer. Then, of course, bebind the 
retailer is the wholesaler who also provides 
many services for his retail merchant 


By A. G. CLARK 


Chief Bureau of Markets, New Jersey 
State Department of Agriculture 


customers. Back of 
the wholesaler is the 
carlot receiver in the 
large cities, and then, 
of course, the storage man comes in, the 
manufacturer, the broker, the carlot 
shipper at the country points, all of whom 
are the modern consumers’ best friends, 
ever alert to serve and to save. Taken 
altogether we have a great service chain 
which serves the humblest American 
family in a way which kings could not 
conceive fifty years ago. 


An Analysis of This Service 


Let us analyze these services and decide 
for ourselves if we can reduce them and 
open up the way for such savings to be 
shown in reduced retail prices. 


Quantity. Large quantities can be bought 
cheaply and a reasonably large store handling 
large quantities of food has certain advantages. 
In speaking of quantity we ought not to forget 
the advantage of consumer quantity buying. 
Twenty grocery store operators found that 
nearby fruits and vegetables were handled 
on a margin only half as large when their 
sales were in half-bushel lots as when their 
sales were in quarty peck lots. Many homes 
could practice to advantage quantity buying 
of potatoes and apples in the fall as well as of 
certain canned goods. Any retailer must add 
a greater margin to a dollar's worth of sales 
when made in quarty peck sales than when it is 
made in one straight sale. 

Variely. One brand of manufactured foods 
or at most two should be enough. The same 
principle could be followed economically in 
the number of kinds of fresh fruits. Why de- 
mand plums when the storekeeper has a stock 
of peaches that day? 

Advertising. Judicious advertising is the 
very best means of education in this business 
but money may easily be spent unnecessarily, 
which of course has to be added to our food 
costs. 

Promptness. Thrifty people will wait during 
the rush heurs and will readily learn to spread 
their shopping out over the entire day. Three 
clerks very busy for three hours and not busy 
for five cost more than one clerk who is busy 
eight hours. 


A Public Market That Attracts 


Accessibility. If we require a grocery store 
or a meat market in each block we are going to 
have too many small businesses. In Perth 
Amboy, N. J.,a thousand or more housewives 
come an average distance of three-quarters of 
a mile to buy fresh fruits and vegetables from 
a City Public Market. An economical store- 
keeper can attract buyers, even if his store is 
in an out-of-way place. Accessible places often 
cost more in taxes, rent, etc., than places on side 
streets or a little out of the shopping district. 

Attractive displays. The large expensive show 
windows are beautiful to look at but when one 
recognizes the dollar sign and knows that the 
cést dollars have to be added to the commodity 
prices, they do not look quite so tempting to 
the thrifty home buying agent. Attractiveness 
is a question of appreciation. A display of good 
products, moderately priced with other indica- 
tions of cost-reducing factors, looks mighty 
attractive to some of us. 

Credit. Bookkeepers get fifteen to fifty 
dollars per week salary. It makes quite 4 
cost factor to a $300 per week sales total. 
Then, of course, a certain proportion of charge 
accounts are never paid. Wholesalers, jobbers 
and manufacturers demand cash within ten 
days from the retail merchant. Wealthy 
people particularly are often very slow payets- 
Credit is an important cost factor. 

Delivery. The speaker has been told of a 
woman who ordered a yeast cake delive 
immediately a mile from the store and ont 
sixth floor. Doubtless a fifty cent loss at the 
least was incurred on such a transaction. Some 
one, of course, had to pay it back on other 
articles. 


Many Too Opinionated 


Adults are prone to be opinionated and 
prejudiced. The Government market 
reports offer a great scope of information 
to all those who will familiarize themselves 
with them. Many of our mothers knew 
just which varieties of apples were best 
suited for every purpose. To-day 
young housewife buys Rome Beauty 
apples for fresh eating and Stayman Wine- 
sap for baking and throws them all away- 

(Continued on page 296), 
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The Farmer’s Interest In Government 


“The More We Ask the State to Do, the More Taxes We Have to Pay” 


HE farmer’s interest in government is the 

same as that of any other good citizen. 

He has no reliance upon the State that 

is peculiar to his business, and he re- 
quires only the same type of laws and law en- 
forcement that apply to citizens in other lines 
of endeavor. 

The rural citizen is the strongest bulwark of the 
State. This is essentially so, for the finest ele- 
ments of individual responsibility and _self- 
reliance are developed and fostered in the tiller of 
the soil. Since the begin- 
ning of the Republic, the 
farmer has been the real 
pioneer. To him, the State 
has stood as the symbol of 
protection in his rights of 
private endeavor. Out of 
this has come countless 
homes, free schools, good 
churches, and the other ele- 
ments that make for patri- 
otism and service to coun- 
try. 

There are those who 
would have the farmer feel that his interests in 
government and in laws are not in common with 
other classes and groups of citizens. I do not 
agree with this. The highest guaranty that the 
State can make the citizen was contained in the 
Declaration of Independence. Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness are all that the State 
honestly can promise to anyone, and this is all 
the farmer needs or asks. But he does insist upon 
this, and any departure from it is discrimination, 
whether it be done especially in his interest or for 
any other class or group. 

The appeal is made to the farmer that so long 





© Harris & Ewing 
SAMUEL R. McKELVIE 


By SAMUEL R. McKELVIE 


Publisher of The Nebraska Farmer 


very heavy share of the burden of taxation. 
Therefore, every increase in taxes represents an 
added barrier against rural progress unless in 
turn a service is rendered to justify it. 

There are many theories of taxation that would 
render the load less arduous for the farmer to 
carry, but in the last analysis, taxes must be paid, 
either directly or indirectly, and while we may 
evade the issue, we cannot avoid it. Therefore, 
the thing of utmost importance is that the activi- 
ties and expenditures of the State should be so con- 
fined that taxes will not be increased out of pro- 
portion to the actual needs of good government. 


Heavy Tax Burden 


The war left our nation with a burden of taxes 
that economically cannot be discharged by this 
generation. This overhead item hangs like a 
heavy cloud over economic progress. The weight 
of it may be minimized only by the practice of the 
wisest economy by the citizen and the State. 
Some countries, notably Germany, discharged 
their war obligation to their people through de- 
preciating the currency, and now they are left to 
reflect upon the damage that was done. Our 
country has not and cannot pursue such an un- 
wise policy. Our only recourse must be the crea- 
tion and the conservation of wealth by the people 
and the State. And this does not admit of ex- 
travagance by either. 

Of this we may be quite sure—the more we ask 
the State to do for us, the more we shall have-.to 
pay in taxes. Thus should we pause when pro- 
posals are made for the State to enter upon new 
enterprises, or greatly increase the activities in 





as others have been specially favored by the 
State, he is entitled to like consideration. 
I believe this is putting the cart before the 
horse. Would it not be better to assume that 
no one is entitled to special favor by the 
State, not even the farmer? Injustices that 
may have been done cannot be rectified by 
enacting more unjust laws. The remedy lies 
in repealing any unjust laws that already 
exist. 


Too Much Class Legislation 


During recent years we have followed a 
process of enacting class legislation, and it 
has brought down upon us a host of ills and 
almost endless complaint. These laws have 
not accomplished anything worth while for 
the farmer, and too frequently have been 
held out to him as a bait to catch his vote. 
One thing they have done has been to in- 
crease taxes through the creation of numer- 
ous now agencies of government. This 

rings us to a feature of government in which 
the farmer is vitally interested. 

Some one has said, and wisely, that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy. Taxes 
fall with heavy hand upon the farmer. 
Farm property in Nebraska, including 
one-half of all the automobiles in the State, 
represents nearly 65 per cent. of all tax- 

ble values in the State. The percentage 
Will vary in other States, but there can be 
no doubt that the rural cilizen is bearing a 


which it is already engaged. Illustrative of this 
point would be the public ownership of the rail- 
roads. The effect of such a move would be at once 
to increase the taxes on private property in Ne- 
braska 10 per cent., for the railroads now pay 
10 per cent. of all State taxes in Nebraska, and 
this would have to be borne by some one else if the 
railroads were publicly owned. Nor does this take 
into account the increase in taxes that would be 
necessary in order to pay for the carriers if they 
were purchased by the State, the estimated value 
of which is approximately $20,000,000,000. 

Those who advocate greater public activity in 
matters that are now handled privately argue that 
rate reductions and economy in management 
would offset the inerease in taxes. This remains 
to be proven, for thus far it has not been shown 
that the State handles its business more econom- 
ically or efficiently than is done under private 
initiative. Probably, the best we can do with our 
public utilities is to have them wisely controlled 
by the State so that they may not impose upon 
the rights of the public. 

And while we are considering the question of 
taxation, it is important to reflect upon the fact 
that the greatest share of all taxes goes for the 
support of local units of government. Strangely 
enough, the nearer the government to the people, 
the greater the taxes. Really, the tax question 
roosts on the front doorstep of every taxpayer, for 
the individual has more to do with determining 
what his taxes shall be than the Legislature or the 
Congress. Therefore, it behooves us to manifest 
an increasing interest in the management and the 
control of our local institutions of government. 

The State of Nebraska has no debt, bonded 
or otherwise. When the Constitution of this 
State was written, it was provided therein that 

State bonds should not be voted for any 








Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service 


HE Standard Farm Papers are a group of farm publi- 

cations working together for the mutual interest of 

the farmers in their territory. The editors of these 
papers meet frequently to discuss mutual problems and 
to work methods of working together in the interest of the 
Standard Farm Paper Editoria! platform. These editors 
make up the Standard Farm Paper Editorial Board, which 
is as follows: — 


C. V. Gregory. . . ..Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ill. 
D. A. Wallace .. The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 
H. A. Wallace. Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
.Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco, Cal. 
.American Agriculturist, New York City 

inesaad Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 
.Hoard’s Dairyman, Atkinson, Wis. 
....Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Iil. 


Clarence Poe. . 
Donald Keefer 

E. R. Eastman 

T. L. Leadley . 
John Cunningham 
A. J. Glover.... 
DeWitt C. Wing. 


Once each month during the coming year each of the 
Standard Farm Papers will print a special article on some 
subject of general interest, written by # member of this 
editorial board or one of his associates. These articles, 
written from a broad viewpoint and dealing with topics of 
current interest, will be authoritative and interesting. 
The first article of this series, written by Samuel R. Mc- 
Kelvie, publisher of the ‘‘Nebraska Farmer’ and formerly 
Governor of Nebraska. appears hcrew?th. 


purpose, and the limit of the State debt was 
very nominal. Had it not been for this, 
Nebraska would have been in exactly the 
same condition to-day as the most of the 
other States of the Union. Bonds would 
have been voted for numerous purposes, and 
this would have represented a taxable item 
that possibly could not be avoided. 


States Heavily in Debt 


It is not sufficient to say that the next ° 
generation will pay, for each generation has 
its own obligations to meet, and usually they 
are increasing. We can not be too careful 
in lifting the limitations against the incur- 
rence of debt. It is better to err on the side 
of conservatism than to throw down the bars 
so that in a moment of apparent need or 
temporary prosperity we may incur un- 
necessary obligations. 

Because of his attitude on the tax question 
the farmer is often referred to as a reaction- 
ary, a moss-back and an ultra-conservative, 
but the same people who thus characterize 
him are wont to refer to him in the next 
breath as a radical. The farmer is neither 
an ultra-conservative nor a radical. Inher- 
ently, he is a progressive in everything that 
the term implies. He believes in our free 
institutions, and the majority of farmers own 
their own homes. The farmer believes in 

(Continued on page 283) 
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Political Advertising 


HE appearance of the advertising of any polit- 

ical party in these columns does not mean that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is pledged in any way 
to that party or to any party or individual candi- 
date. This advertising is accepted at the regular 
space rents and is paid for by the party or indi- 
viduals mentioned the same as any other adver- 
tising. Readers are requested to consider all 
political advertising as impersonal as far as 
AmerRICAN AGRICULTURIST is concerned as this 
paper is absolutely non-partisan. We make this 
statement in order that there may be no misun- 
derstanding in the matter. 


McKelvie on Farm Taxes 
ype time ago we spoke of adding to the 


editorial staff of AmericaAN AGRICULTURIST 
the editors of the Standard Farm Paper group. 
These papers are the greatest farm journals in 
America. We are enthusiastic about this because 
we can give you through these men the best 
thought on farm subjects that can be had. After 
you read the article by Samuel R. McKelvie on our 
feature page this time, you will be enthusiastic, too. 

Mr. McKelvie is publisher of the Nebraska 
Farmer, and was formerly Governor of Nebraska. 
When he speaks on the subject of taxation, we can 
be sure that he knows what he is talking about. 
Some of his statements are so outstanding that 
they are worth repeating here. He says, for in- 
stance, that more than 65 per cent. of all taxable 
values in Nebraska are owned by farmers; that 
the only way to win back from the conditions 
caused by the war is to avoid extravagance either 
on the part of the State or the individual. 

“Each generation,” says Governor Mckelvie, 
“has its own obligations to meet. Therefore, it is 
unfair to tax the future. We should pay as we go.” 

And the following statement, we wish we could 
write as an axiom into the hearts of every American 
citizen: “THE MORE WE ASK THE STATE 
TO DO, THE MORE MUST WE PAY IN 
TAXES.” 


New Jersey Commission Merchants 


URING the course of a year, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Service Bureau answers thou- 
sands of letters from our people about commission 
merchants. Some of these letters want to know 
which firms are reliable and can be safely dealt 
with; others get our help in adjusting misunder- 





standings and unpaid accounts. If these ques- 
tions are about dealers doing business in New 
York State, our problem is comparatively simple 
for reliable dealers in this State are licensed and 
bonded under the New York State law. In an- 
swering questions about New York dealers, we can 
send a list of those who are licensed and bonded, 
and feel fairly sure that the farmer will get a 
square deal in doing business with anyone on this 
list. Then, too, these men who are licensed and 
bonded are reputable business men, making it 
fairly easy to adjust complaints against them. 

But in New Jersey there is no such bonded list. 
Time and again in handling a complaint we have 
found that a commission merchant in that State 
has done business for a time and then when com- 
plaints against him began to be embarrassing, he 
has closed his business and opened somewhere 
else under a new name. There is not much hope 
for a farmer who is unlucky enough to have 
shipped produce to such a man. 

The remedy that would at least partially help 
this situation is a licensing and bonding law in 
New Jersey similar to the one we have in New 
York. But when we make this suggestion, we are 
informed by reliable sources that it would be im- 
possible to get such a bill through the New Jersey 
legislature, that there is not enough sentiment in 
New Jersey to pass such a law. This, it seems to 
us is a strange situation, for all reliable dealers 
ought to welcome a bill of this kind, and certainly 
there is not a farmer who will not desire it. 
Therefore, who stands in the way? We would be 
glad to hear from the New Jersey farmers on this 
subject. 





The General Farm Situation 


R. A. B. GENUNG, of the Bureau of Eco- 

omics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, writing on the agricultural situation, 
has this to say about farm conditions in general 
over the country at this harve-t time: 


The harvest is on once more. Wagon-loads of cotton 
lined up at the gins; threshing wheat in Dakota and rice 
in Louisiana; digging potatoes in Maine; picking apples 
in Oregon; drying raisins and prunes in California; cattle 
working down out of the high ranges of the Rockies; 
long trains of sheep rolling eastward; corn harvest be- 
ginning in the Mississippi Valley. 

It is by all odds the finest harvest in five years—not 
the greatest in physical volume of products, but the 
best balanced and representing the best income. There 
is no single case of serious scarcity among the major 
products; neither is there any serious over-production. 

The Cotton Belt and the Wheat Belt, two regions 
that were plunged into a nightmare of depression in 
1921, will come back with this harvest—the South to 
fair prosperity and the wheat country to at least a more 
tolerable state of things. 

Corn is the one important crop of which shortage 
appears likely, but corn is a feed crop and will be sub- 
stituted for in one way and another. There is every 
likelihood that the proportion of soft, immature corn 
will be large. How best to dispose of this seft corn 
looms as one of the Corn Belt’s outstanding problems. 

Apart from the cattle depression, however, most other 
basic agricultural enterprises have moved into materi- 
ally improved position. The general index of purchas- 
ing power of farm products has moved up to 90, the 
year 1913 being considered as 100. The up-swing of the 
last five months is the best sustained period of improve- 
ment since the war-time boom in the spring of 1917. 
Agriculture is working back toward a more reasonable 
balance with urban industry—fruit at last of infinite 
labor, privation, shifted population, and last but not least, 
the weather. This is a harvest of deferred dividends. 


To Study Marketing 


HE New York State College of Agriculture 

announces that with the beginning of the col- 
lege year this fall, special courses will be given for 
the training of men in the science and business of 
marketing farm products. Several other agricul- 
tural colleges are already doing this work. 

Suc teaching is commendable. Perhaps the 
biggest obstacle to success in cooperation is the 
lack of trained men. In fact, we feel that farmers 
have formed too many cooperative organizations 
before there were enough trained leaders to handle 
the business. 

When it comes right down to it, there are not 


enough known facts about the real problems of 
marketing. It is easy to say that the spread be- 
tween the farmers’ prices and what the consumers 
pay is too great. No one disputes this point, byt 
when we get to the point of actually reducing this 
spread, no one seems to know how to do it. There 
has been a lot of talk and a lot of theory, but not 
enough real study of the actual facts and experi. 
ence. 


Horseshoes and Happiness 


INCE completing our horseshoe pitchi 
tournament at Syracuse, one farmer said that 
he had his opinion of an editor or a paper that 
would give time to such foolishness when there 
were sO many important problems in the world to 
be solved. 

In cooperation with the Farm Bureaus, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST encouraged a 
many thousand men all over the State to get 
interested in the old-fashioned game of horseshoes 
this summer, and in so doing we have no apologies 
to offer, for we believe, we helped ‘hese men a little 
in solving the greatest of all human problems, that 
of getting a little happiness out of life as they go 
along. 

For a time, as they engaged in the friendly 
sport, maybe they were able to forget care and 
ivouble; for a time they did not have to think of 
the too low price of milk, or of high taxes, or 
where the money was coming from to pay the 
grain bills. Sometimes we think that a good 
many folks forget that the right kind of happiness 
is the real aim in life. The wise founders of this 
nation knew this when they wrote into the 
Declaration of Independence those three great 
fundamentals—life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Whether people realize it or not, no matter 
what they do or where they go, no matter whether 
they run a farm or edit a farm paper, if they do 
not get som@ happiness out of it all, or if they do 
not add to the sum total of human happiness, then 
their life has indeed been a failure. 


The Chestnut Is Going 


“Under the spreading chestnut tree~ 
The village smithy stands.” 

FEW more years and there will be no more 

“Spreading Chestnut Trees” over the black- 
smith’s shop nor anywhere else. The chestnut 
blight will soon finish the few that remain. All 
lovers of country life will be sorry to see these trees 
disappear. Aside from its high economic value, 
the chestnut dotting the hills and pasture lands of 
all the eastern farm country was an outstanding 
landmark, recalling one’s boyhood and memories 
of the pleasant times of other years. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


FEW weeks ago a gentleman from Dixie was 
in my office when I was writing one of these 
stories. He became interested, and forgetting all 
about the business which he came for, he pro 
ceeded to tell me a string of old Southern yarns 4 
yard long. As usual, I forgot most of them, but 
here are a couple that I happened to remember. 
A Yankee was remonstrating with a Southern 
farmer about his shiftlessness in keeping “razor 
back” hogs. 

“Why,” said the Yankee, “I'll bet that hog 
there is at least three years old, and if you had 
him right and taken the right care of him, you 
could have growed him twice as big in eight oF 
ten months.” 

“You-all may be right,” drawled the South- 
erner, “BUT WHAT’S TIME TO A HOG?” 

* * * 

On another occasion, a Northerner pointed out 
a lanky porker, which just then happened to be m 
the act of rubbing himself against a tree, to 4 
Southern farmer friend, and inquired: : 

“T suppose that’s what you call a ‘razor back 
hog, isn’t it?” 

the other, “SEE, HE’S HON: 
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Kill a Kow! 


Dairymen Rallying Around Plan to Cut Costs and Raise Milk Prices 


DITORS’ NOTE:—The letters on _ this 
page indicate that our folks are beginning 
to see what our “ Kill a Kow” plan will 
mean to the dairy industry if enough 

farmers will support it. We can not for any rea- 
son see Why dairymen should hesitate to get back 
of this plan for they win both going and coming. 
There are few dairies that do not have at least one 
cow that does not pay her costs of production. 
If she is fatted and killed for beef the farmer 
is money ahead and certainly the whole dairy 
industry is, for it is this class of cows that is 
furnishing the surplus milk and keeping milk 
rices down. 

We think that nearly every farmer knows which 
cow to kill, but if there is any doubt, why not 
weigh her milk for a little while and get your 
county agent, or your local milk dealer, or your 
State College of Agriculture, to test your milk 
for fat a few times? AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
will furnish sheets for keeping records free of 
charge upon request. 

A still better plan is to form a dairy improve- 
ment club, or join a cow-testing association. 
We will be glad to tell you how this is 


* 

at home more feed both for cattle and for the 
farmer’s own table. Most of us are working too 
much for the middlemen. They were not neces- 
sary in our forefathers’ business at all. We have 
to use them some now, but not as much as we do. 
I, for one, will kill a beef this winter.—E. N. W., 
Cayuga County, N. Y. 


Has ‘‘Killed a Kow” Every Year 


I have been killing a beef every fall for years, so 
your plan is not new to me. But it is all right. 
Keep it up. There is too much milk and too many 
poor cows. 

Did you know it is possible to can meat so that 
it is just as fresh when it is opened? We have 
been doing it for three years now and can laugh 
at the butcher. 

We can also laugh at the baker, for the wife 
makes her own bread, and better than you can 
buy, too. If there was a flouring mill near here, 
we would try your scheme and get our own 
flour.—H. J. L., Sullivan County, N. Y. 


Epitors’ Note: If there were enough sentiment of 


this kind, farmers could encourage someone to open a 





done if you will write to us. 

But while this work is excellent for 
giving you a record on your whole 
dairy, you do not need to wait in your 
plan to save money, for we repeat that 
most farmers know in their own hearts 
of at least one cow in the dairy that is 
not making good. Let’s fat and kill 
her, and eat her this winter. 

For the encouragement of one an- 
other, let’s all join together in doing 
this. The agreement is on this page. 
If you do not want to sign the agree- 
ment, write us a letter and tell us that 
you are with us. We will keep your 
name confidential if. you prefer it. 
There is nothing hard and fast about 
this agreement either. If for some 
reason you are unable to carry it 
out later, all you will have to do is 











write us and tell us so. 

We have no desire to put anything 
irksome on any dairyman. All we 
want to do is to use the combined 
strength of the more than 100,000 dairymen who 
take AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to help their own 
business. 

Read the interesting letters below and then 
write us and tell us that you are with us. 


* * * 
Says It’s Sensible 
Your “ Kill a Kow” campaign is the most sen- 
sible proposal yet to help the milk situation.— 


H.R. R.. Orange County, N. Y. 


**Farmers Will Support It’’ 


We are with you on your plan for farmers to kill 
at least one cow this winter. Keep up the good 
work. I believe a lot of farmers will support this 
when they realize how much it will do. You can 
count on me —J. W. M., Pennsylvania. 


Neighbors Are Talking About It 


Our neighbors have been talking about your 
plan of killing and eating the poor-producing cow. 
If enough farmers will do this, I know of nothing 
that will do so much good. It has the double 
advantage of helping to raise the price of milk and 
at the same time lowering the costs of production. 

ere are too many cows anyway, especially too 
many that are not paying their keep. We will 
tbeef at least one this winter.—H. M. K., Cortland 
County, N. Y. 


Back to the Ways of Our Fathers 

I like the work AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 

\f°ing in trying to revive some of the customs of 

our forefathers. Your idea of getting dairymen to 
I their “boarders” for beef is all right. 

so, I agree with what you say about raising 





No, he’s not proud of her as a milk producer! Instead he is exhibiting her as 
a candidate for American Agriculturist’s ‘‘Kill a Kow’’ campaign to aid the 


dairy industry. 


flour mill, or get some miller to put in the necessary 
machinery. 


It Pays to Kill Culls 


We recently sold our entire dairy on this, a 

50-cow dairy farm, because of the ruinous price of 
milk and high feed prices and I want to write you 
a word of encouragement on your “ Kill a Kow” 
alan. 
We foresaw some years ago something of what 
all dairymen are now experiencing and worked out 
a policy which we have fairly well adhered to. It 
was this: to raise no calves until our culls were 
slaughtered. We have raised about 10 calves in 
the last 10 years, and have acquired by purchase 
in the same time probably 200 cows, some of which 
were resold. Last fall we purchased over 50 head 
for a price of $45 to $60 each in entire dairies and 
the cows which we culled out were sold for 
slaughter (and they were slaughtered), at prices 
of $15, $16, $18, $18, $18, and $25 and fatted 
two more for slaughter at home, or over 10 per 
cent. of entire purchases. 

Our policy has worked out well for us on two 
lines of reasoning from a study of our books and 
accounts. First our plan is to raise no calves. 
A careful account of cost on three choice calves 
raised this year shows they cost us $35 a head at 
1 year old without any charge for labor or over- 
head and they brought at auction on an average 
of $38 and we could have bought cows by putting 
$10 a head to their cost. Other accounts show us 
that fall calves raised to freshen at 24 months 
cost $65, spring calves raised to freshen at 24 
months cost around $80 and then we only have a 
fresh, untried and unjudged 2-year-old that pos- 
sibly did not freshen that soon, while in ordinary 





years a straight mature young cow could have 
been bought for less money. 

Conclusion.—It’s not profitable for us but incurs 
a loss to raise calves. We don’t want to increase 
the number of dairy cows. No thoughtful dairy- 
man wants us to increase the number of dairy 
cows. ' 

Killing our culls increases our average per cow 
both on production and possible profit and our 
neighbors don’t want them, for a cull is never 
cheap at any price and we refuse to sell them 
except for slaughter. 

Conclusion.—It’s profitable to kill culls. It 
raises our average of possible profit at home, 
and our average possible profit from sales of 
cows for we enjoy a better reputation on our 
sales of cows and we get more {satisfaction from 
our business. 

I suggest you extend your “Kill a Kow” to 
“Kill a Kow and Most or More of the Calves as 
Well.” In sympathy with your fine efforts and 
the best interests of all dairymen, I pledge myself 
to kill something that might give milk —H. D.K., 
Wyoming County, N. Y. 


The Farmers’ Interest in Government 
(Continued from page 281) 


property rights, and he would not wit- 
tingly do anything to thwart the in- 
centive that our Constitution gives 
to the untrammeled expression of 
individual initiative. 

Sometimes, the farmer becomes over- 
wrought on account of injustices that 
have been done him, but in the last 
analysis he thinks straight, and govern- 
ment reaches its even keel principally 
through the deliberate, thoughtful 
action of the rural voter. 

If I were to issue a warning to farm 
folks, it would be to avoid confusing 
economics with politics. The business 
of farming must win on its merits, and 
not through things that may be done 
for it especially by the State. Mean- 
while, the farmer should be vigilant in 
opposing grants to other industries 
. that would hamper his.progress. Equal- 
ity for all, and special favors for none, should be 
his slogan with respect to government. 

From the beginning of our national history, the 
progress of agriculture has been an inspiration. 
This development has been wrought in spite of the 
unorganized state of the farmer compared with 
other interests and classes. This industry is now 
upon the threshold of a new era of progress. It 
can not be aided by appeals to the class interest 
of the farmer. It can be helped principally 
through more thoughtful attention to organiza- 
tion by farmers, and the prevention of action by 
(Continued on page 297) 





Kill a Kow! 


I will be glad to cooperate, providing 
at least one thousand other dairymen 
will do the same, in selling or killing 
FOR BEEF PURPOSES at least one 
of the poorest producers in my herd 


between now and March 1, 1925. 


ER re 


Spee 


Cut this out, sign it and send it to American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y, 





NEW 
MONEY SAVING 
BOOK 


Buy direct from factury! 
Save to % on your 
@tove, range or furnace. 
Take advantage of the 
biggest SALE in our 24 
ears. Kalamazoo 








buy. 
log—it's full of new ideas, new fea- 
tures, new Models, 200 bargains in 
heating stoves, gas ranges, combina- 
coal f eeoth 
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and pipeiess, and household 
is. Cash oreasy payments. 
Ww cays’ trial oney-back 
warantee. Quick, safe delivery. 
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Direct to You’ 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheela— 
steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wogen pores of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
any runoing gear. 
Catalog | ustrated 1a colors 


Electric Wheel Co., 2 Eim St., Quincy, Ill. 


‘KITSELMAN FENCE 


$22.06 "sa . FP. Fisher, New 
Bethlehem, . 


fou, too, can save. 
We Pay the Prelght. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
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| Seasonable Fruit Notes 


_Western New York Busy Harvesting—Red Hook Growers Try New Plan 


| pearl harvest is at its height now 
with everybody in a rush, racing with 
frost and wind to get the apples. Prac- 
tically all varieties except the very late 
ones like Spy and Ben Davis are ready to 
pick. Most of the Twenty Ounce were 
picked last week and Greenings are pretty 
well along also. Tompkins King, Hub- 
bardston and McIntosh will be finished 
this week. Some Baldwins have been 
picked already. 

Prices are more satisfactory to growers 
than they have been any year since 1921, 
due both to a comparatively light crop 
locally and generally, and to poor quality. 
Really good crops which will pack a high 
percentage of A grade fruit are scarce. 
Not in many years have there been so few 
barrels delivered to growers at the or- 
chards. Many crops are being sold in 
bulk and to the canning factories. Pre- 
vailing prices in such sales are one dollar a 
hundredweight, although many have sold 
at seventy-five cents. The Cooperative 
Packing Association has sold a large 
quantity at $1.25 a hundred, bad side 
worms out. Canning factories have paid 
as high as $1.50 a hundredweight for 
Twenty Ounce B grade and culls. Culls 





and dryers are bringing from 70 to 85 


KITSELMAN BROS, Dept.gogmuNcig, ino. | centsa hundredweight according to variety 


and quality while ciders are selling at 
from 50 to 65 cents. 

The packed fruit is bringing good 
prices. A grades of standard varieties 
range from $4 to $6 a barrel according to 
variety — Hubbardstons bringing the 
lower figure and McIntosh the higher. 
One fine orchard of McIntosh has been 
sold at $6. Twenty Ounce are bringing 
$4.50 per barrel A grade, Greenings 
$4.75 to $5. Baldwins are being quoted at 
&5 to $5.25 with few takers as yet. Such 
as have been sold have been at a consider- 
able less price. But many prefer storing 
to taking less. B grade sells at from $3 
to $3.75, according to variety. 

Sickel pears were picked last week. 
Kieffers will be ready the last of this week 
or the first of next. 

In my last “‘notes” I remarked about 
the fickleness of the weather. We had 
just had two weeks of fine weather. 
The next two days, September 29 and 30, 
it rained hard and steadily. This was 
right in the midst of Elberta peach picking 
and right at the beginning of bean har- 
vest. Some peaches were lost from over- 
ripeness over Sunday and two days’ rain, 
again proving the wisdom of being fore- 
handed in picking a highly perishable 
crop like peaches. Beans suffered some 
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World’s Best Work Rubber 


This combination takes the place of the old 
fashioned felt boot and is much more prac- 
tical. Service, comfort and economy be- 
cause in the spring and fall wear ‘Caboose’ 
alone over regular shoes. When cold 
weather sets in wear ‘Caboose’ over 
*Warmifut’ and keep warm and dry. 


*Warmfat’ gaiter is made from wool yarn 
knitted and shrunk into a solid fabric. 
Has a tough felt sole and leather back 
Stay. Made in different heights. 

*Caboose’ is the world’s best work rub- 
ber. Has no equal for wear. Slips on 
easily and fits perfectly. Four ply upper 
and heavy White Tire Sole. 

When the snow is deep wear ‘Warm- 
fut’ with ‘Nebraska’ shown at left. 
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Your 
Dealer 


as to show you these 


an a ie —. —_ 
‘Wa te I 4? ou so about the 
Waterproof Cloth Overshoe 


famous “Ruff Shoed”’ 
boot. Rubber foot- 
wear for the women 
folks, too, and the 
Made with a sheet of pure youngsters, All made 
gum rubber between wool byConverseandthere 
fleete inner lining and fabric isn’t any better. If 
outer layer and waterproof your dealer hasn’t a 
clear to the top! Alwayswarm complete stock in he 
and gives the long, hard _ will quickly get what 
service you expect from 
Big ‘C’ footwear. Sturdy ex- 
tension sole and ‘Stubgard’ Send for circular and 
toe and heel. give dealer’s name. 


you want from our 
nearest office. 

Factory-MALDEN, MASss. 

Philadelphia Syracuse 


‘Nebraska’ 
All Rubber Overshoe 


Gives maximum wear and comfort 
under hhardest conditions. Wool lined, 
warm and dry. Gusset reinforced 
against chafing of buckles. Heavy ex- 
tension sole and “Stubgard” toe and ' 
heel prevent snagged or scuffed uppers. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Boston Chicago New York 


but no serious damage was done this crop, 
Most of the wheat was sown and this rain 
gave it a grand start. The last sowing hag 
been made this past week. This date is 
pretty nearly the deadline for sowing 
wheat and even this is risky. Beans are 
now pretty well harvested and corn js 
mostly cut, although there is enough of 
this to do yet.—M. C. Burrirrt. 


Red Hook Apple Growers Try 
New Marketing Stunt 
AN experiment in merchandising apples 

direct to the retail trade is being 
tried by the Red Hook Cooperative 
Apple Growers’ Association, in coopera- 
tion with one of the largest department 
stores in New York City, R. H. Macy & 
Company. In a nutshell, the plan is as 
follows: The Cooperative packs A grade 
apples in cartons, holding 32. apples, 
only 234 inch stock or larger being used. 
The apples are sold at 74c per carton. 

A member of the AMERICAN AcrIcuL- 
TuRIsT staff visited Macy's store on the 
first day of the experiment and had an 
opportunity -to look over the packages, 
They made an excellent show and accord- 
ing to salesmen on the floor, indications 
were that the entire consignment of a 
carload would be sold out during the 
second day. Hubbardstons and Bald- 
wins were the varieties on sale. 

A great deal of credit is due R. H. 
Macy & Company in this enterprise, 
inasmuch as it cooperates by placing its 
merchandising organization at the dis- 
posal of the Red Hook growers. The 
sale was liberally advertised in the 
metropolitan papers by the department 
store which made the deliveries as well. 
It is about as near to direct “producer 
to consumer trade” as we can get in a 
practical manner. The packages sold for 
74 cents, which brings the apple to the 
consumer at a cost of about 2% cents. 
Apples of the same quality at the same 
time were selling in retail fruit stores at 
3 and 4 cents each and in many cases at 
5 cents. 

An Opportunity for New York Growers 

Without waiting for any final details 
on the outcome of the experiment, it 
appears to us that here is an opportunity 
for New York fruit growers to crash into 
the store trade of New York which for a 
long time has been partial to Western 
apples. It is going to take a long time 
and it will take money for advertising, 
but once the growers get on the inside of 
the trade, they are going to have a won- 
derful outlet for their product. This 
kind of an experiment takes money and a 
strong‘ determination to maintain high 
standards of quality. A trade of this 
sort demands the larger grades, but it isa 
means of merchandising that should 
eventually prove decidedly _ profitable. 
The ice has been broken and it is now up 
to the growers te play the game. It will 
be a long-drawn-out affair. However, if 
New York apples are to hold the New 
York trade, York State growers have got 
to grade better and then keep grading 
better. If we fall down, the fruit bust 
ness is all going West. 


National Apple Week October 
31 to November 6 
TATIONAL Apple Week is a piece of 
4 N publicity work inaugurated by the 
International Apple Shippers’ Association 
to induce an increased consumption 
apples. The slogan this year is 4&8 
‘em About Apples.” It seems that everg 
conceivable organization has been indu 
to cooperate in this movement. Apple 
shippers and receivers are taking 4 most 
intensive interest in the stunt. Further 
more, State and municipal departments 
are actively cooperating. The oo 
York State Department of Farms 3” 
Markets is doing a great deal of work to 
boost the campaign. Governor 5m 
has expressed his whole-hearted appro¥ 
of it as well as New York City offi 
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Heavy Decline In 
Buying Power Of 
Farmer’s Dollar 


Figures prepared by the Joint Com- 
mission (Congressional) of Agricultural In- 
quiry and by Henry C. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture in the Harding-Coolidge 
administration, picture the serious plight of 
the farmer. 


The purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar represents what he gets for the prod- 
ucts of the farm he sells and what he pays 
for food and other necessaries of life which 
he must buy. 


From 1913 to 1919, under a Democratic administra- 
tion and Democratic tariff, the farmer's dollar was 
worth: In 1913, 100 cents; in 1914, 105 cents; in 1915, 
103 cents; in 1916, 97 cents; in 1917, 107 cents; in 1918, 
112 cents; in 1919, 112 cents. These are the figures 
of the Agriculture Commission, whose study went only 
to 1920. 


Secretary Wallace brought them through 1922. In 
1921, the first year of the Harding-Coolidge administra- 
tion, the farmer's dollar was worth only 84 cents, and 


in 1922, only 89 cents. 


In 1923, because of the increased prices for clothing, 
fuel, farm implements and other things the farmer must 
buy, measured in other than food and farm products, the 


yurchasing power was only 59.5 cents! 
I 














What the 
Democrats Offer 
the Farmer 


The Democratic party has 
a definite program by 
means of which we hope 
to restore tothe farmerthe 
economic equality of which 
he has been unjustly de- 
prived. We undertake: 


To adopt an international policy 
of such co-operation, by direct 
official ‘instead of indirect and 
evasive unofficial means, as will 
re-establish the farmer's export 
market by restoring the industrial 
balance in Europe and the normal 
flow of international trade with 
the settlement of Europe's eco- 
nomic problems. 


To adjust the tariff so that the 
farmer and all other classes can 
buy again in a_ competitive 
market. 


To reduce taxation, both direct 
and indirect, and by strict economy 
to lighten the burdens of Govern- 
ment, 


To readjust and lower rail and 
water rates, which will make our 
markets, both for the buyer and 
the seller, national and interna- 
tional instead of regional and 
local. 


To bring about the early comple- 
tion of internal waterway systems 
for transportation, and to develop 
our water powers for cheaper 
fertilizer and use on our farms. 


To stimulate by every proper 
governmental activity the progress 
of the co-operative market move- 
ment and the establishment of 
an export marketing corporation 
or commission in order that the 
exportable surplus may not es- 
tablish the price of the whole crop. 


To secure for the farmer credits 
suitable for his needs. This is 
our platform: and our program; 
and if elected, I purpose with 
the aid of a Democratic Congress, 
to put it into effect. 


From the speech of John W. 
Davis, at Omaha, Neb., Sep- 
tember 6, 1924. 





*VOTE FOR DAVIS « 


COMMON HONESTY COMMON JUSTICE 


COMMON COURAGE 











(Political Advertisement) 


























Send for Fall CATALOG 


Our new Fall catalog tells how 
60,000 of ourjtrees have a certified, 
true-to-name Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association seal fastened 
through a limb to stay there un@l 
the tree bears true-to-name fruit 
as guaranteed by us. 
Orders will be filled in order of 
their receipt as long as the stock 
lasts. Write for catalog and get your 
order in early. 
PACKED BY EXPERTS 
Our 44 years of nursery experience 
har taught us the proper method of 
handling and packing young trees so 


they reach you in proper — 

condition 2 

Write today for your copy 

of the Fall Fruit Book. 
KZLLY BROS. NURSERIES | 


1130 Main St. Dansville, N. Y. Seammncs 
TS 100 AND TREE SAW, $2 9 95 
Saws 


OWN 
My EASILY TREES, 
UBYZS ganrieD 


® Cords in 10 Hours by one man. It’s King of the 
woods. Catalog Y 3 Free, Established 1290. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., 2633 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 














Chewin 5 tbe. $1.50: 
ODACCO 10 Ibe. $2.50. Smoking 
5 Ibe. $1.25; 10 Ibe 


pipe and recipe free 
Di, Paducah, Ky. 


en received 


$2.00. Pay wh . 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, 
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Handy Helps About the Car 


Getting Service from the Spare Tire—Care of the Battery 


As a rule the spare tire does not give 
44% its share of service. Heat, moisture 
and improper care get in their deadly 
work and make the tire old even if it is 
not used. 

I have found it a good plan to “rest” 
one tire for 500 miles and then put it back 
in service again, “resting” one of the 
other tires. On a new car, for instance, 
the spare tire would be put in service at 
the end of 500 miles and one of the regular 
tires carried as a spare. After another 
500 miles this tire would again be put in 
service and another rested—and so on 
until the round is made.—P. T. Hings. 


> * o 


Care of Battery Terminals 

HE new battery is not likely to give 

trouble if it is refilled with distilled 
water every week or ten days. But as 
soon as a battery is put into use the 
terminals begin to corrode. While this 
corrosion is not immediately disastrous, 
it will soon lead to improper battery 
connections. 

To prevent corrosion it is usually sug- 
gested that they be greased with vaseline. 
This is well and good but I have found the 
vaseline not quite fluid enough to give 
best results. It will not seep into the 
small crevices of the connections where 
corrosion is most likely to start. 


Best results will be obtained by paint- 
ing these terminals with gear grease 
(“600W ” or “steam cylinder oil”’, as it is 
often called) every time the battery is 
given distilled water. For doing this 
work, keep a cup of the grease and a 10- 


cent varnish brush in some handy 
place.—P. T. Hives. 
. * . 


Carry Spare Light Bulbs 
GAY. Hines,” said a neighbor to me 


\J the other Sunday night after church, 
‘will you lend me one of the light bulbs 
from your car headlights? The bulbs in 
my headlights are burned out. I can 
manage to get home with a single lamp 
and perhaps you can do the same.” 

“I could get home with a single head- 
light, perhaps, and so could you,” was 
my reply, “but such one-light driving is 
dangerous. Anyone meeting you in a 
car cannot tell on which side of the car the 
single light is burning and the result may 
be a collision. 

“Better than lending you a single bulb, 
I can let you have a full set, as I always 
carry ‘spares’.” 

“You carry spare light bulbs just as 
you do a spare tire and tubes?” the 
neighbor asked. 

“T certainly do. 
as important.” 


They are just about 
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HARTFORD 

FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 

l operate a_.......acre farm. 
Please send me a free copy 
of your inventory book— 


“MY PROPERTY.” 


Address 


A Seal of Certainty 
Insurance Policy 








INSURANCE 


Mail this Coupon 
for the booklet. It 1s 


Hartford, Conn. 












What will you save? 


If a fire started in your barn tonight, what 
could you save? What about the other things? 

Remember this: For practically every risk 
a farmer takes there is insurance in the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company. Insure 
your buildings and their contents, your grain, 
feed, machinery, live stock, everything that 
might be damaged or destroyed by fire, light- 
ning, hail or windstorm. 

The Hartford local agent specializes in 
farm insurance. Ask him for a copy of “My 
Property” or write to the company. It is free. 
It makes it easy to figure the amount and 
kind of insurance you need. 


INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD FIRE 


COMPANY 





FREE 


_ “Dll buy two sets when I'm in town 
tomorrow—one to replace yours and 
another for myself,” was his final remark. 


P. T. Hoves. 
* 


A Use For Old Lubricating Oil 


Are the old lubricating oil when 
drained from the automobile, truck, 
or tractor crankcase and use it for oiling 
squeaky springs on the car or truck. 
When springs begin to squeak, simply 
squirt this old oil all over them with a 
grease gun. If no grease gun is avail. 
able, pour on the oil with an old tin cup, 
Avoid splashing the oil on the car body, 
wheels, or tires. 

This oil, being of light body, will seep 
between the leaves of the springs and 
thoroughly lubricate them. The springs 
will then collect dust, of course, but to no 
greater degree than when they are 
lubricated in other ways. This method 
utilizes a waste product; the work may be 
quickly done.—P. T. Hives. 


> * 
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Make Use of Automobile Door Pockets 
UTOMOBILE door pockets are 


made for convenience, so why not 
use them and at the same time keep them 
in decent order instead of filling them 
with junk? 

In one pocket it is well to keep a small 
kit of often-used tools—screwdriver, 
pliers, one or two small wrenches together 
with ignition system wrench and spark 
plug and breaker-point gauges. This 
same pocket may also hold one or two 
extra spark plugs, a tire repair outfit, a 
box of extra light bulbs for the car, a tire 
pressure gauge, a pocket knife or pair of 
scissors, and a handful of cotton waste 
together with some preparation for 
removing grime from the hands. 

Another pocket should be supplied with 
a large bath towel, a dust mop or brush, 
and a whisk broom. Several clean rags 
of various sizes will be found useful also. 

If a pair of overalls are carried for 
emergency, they may also be placed in 
one of the door pockets, though the wife 
will as a rule give up only two pockets to 
the driver—in which case the overalls 
must be placed under one of the seats. 
A good plan is to wrap the overalls about 
the curtain rods or tools which will cut 
out much rattle.—P. T. Hrves. 


Why Overcharge Batteries? 


What is an overcharge for the ordinary cell of a farm 
lighting-plant battery?—J. D. N., New York. 


AN overcharge is ordinarily given for 
any one or all of t reasons. 
it may be given to compensate at regu- 
lar intervals for any undercharging 
battery may have received between over- 
charging periods. That is, it is not nec 
essary to bring a battery to an absolute 
state of full charge each time it Is rf 
charged. However, inasmuch as under- 
charging, if persisted in, would bedetr- 
mental to the battery, an overcharge 8 
recommended at regular intervals to 
break up any sulphate which may have 
been left in the battery at the end of the 
intermediate charges. 

For various reasons, all of the 
a battery may not discharge unifo 
especially if the battery has disc 
intermittently. In case one or more 
cells have discharged more than the 
others, an overcharge given periodically 
would compensate for this bringing ¥? 
the cells which were lower to a state 
full charge, even though the others m3V, 
be charged slightly more than is nece®, 
sary. 
A third reason for an overcharge is that 
it is necessary to keep the electrolyte 
in all of the cells well stirred up just 
enough to keep it from getting § 
in the bottom lle calls than ca te 
top. An overcharge sho 
sufficiently far to cause all of the cells # 


the cells in 
rmly, 





gas freely thereby creating agitation. 
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50,000 
Miles in a KNIGHT 


One year —two years—three years 
—four years . . . adding up the 
miles like an adding machine... . 
laughing time and distance down 
the wind . . . still young in looks 
and young in action . . . and you, 
the owner, living over and over 
again the first thrills of possession! 


This big, luxurious Willys-Knight 
Sedan further endears itself the 
farther you drive. It carries its 
secret of long life under the hood 
—a whispering engine that liter- 
ally improves with use—a fountain 
of power scotfree from all need of 
valve-grinding or carbon cleaning! 


Wiys-Overcanp, INnc., ToLtepo, Onto 


WILLYS-KNIGHT | 


Time has never yet measured the 
full life of a Willys-Knight sleeve- 
valve engine. In ten years, now, 
no Willys-Knight engine has ever 
been known to wear out. Own- 
ers report 50,000 miles and more 
without spending a cent for re- 
pairs on the engine! 

Fifty thousand miles of unshad- 
owed pride and pleasure—and 
more to follow! Miles of lazy 
comfort —deep velour cushions 
to rest you — weathertight win- 
dows to protect you from storm 
and cold —and the easiest of all 
cars to handle. It steers as easily 
as you turn your head! 


Wutys-Overtanp Sates Co. Lrp., Toronto, CANADA 








Remington Game Loads 
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Heavy Duck Load r= re Specific Loads for 
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i cotta Lhe Highest Quality Shotgun Shells 


Su table for D ck, Phe sa t. Hawk, E d d Squirrel Load 
hicken and Grouse 2, le [P Suitable Squi 1 and Rabbit. 12,16 
aaeen N se 7 r7Chi led by t Shot ver ro uce onda ) ncecronancan gay 
\ a Norse EMINGTON Game Loads are just two years old. Yet there are \\z a 
eat oa wat SAS . 
\ SE. : thousands and thousands of sportsmen the country over who _\ 
\\eer nee P | es ai 4 “ — 
,, 7 will shoot no other shell. There are more and more Game Loads m |? Q 
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\D being bought and shot each day—the strongest possible endorsement 


Buck Shot Load 


of their superior shooting quality. 
Specific Loads for Specific Game plus Quality—there you 
have the whole story of the success of Remington Game Loads. 
The right load for duck, the right load for squirrel, the right load 


‘Dove, Rubi, for quail and so on down the list. 
— And by “right load” we mean not only the right size and amount 
se of shot, but the right velocity, the right pattern, the right pene- 


tration for the particular game. Every Remington Game Load is 
scientifically loaded to a uniform standard of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, all with moderate recoil. 

Remington made it possible for sportsmen to buy shotgun shells 
with the same confidence they have been buying Remington rifle and 
pistol cartridges for over sixty years, Leaving it up to Remington to 


oa settle every detail—inc/uding the kind or powder and the weight 
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Snipe Load 
Suitable for Snipe, Rail, Plover,Wood- 


cock and Quail. 12, 16 and 20-gauge 
No. 9 Chilled or Sc ft Shot 
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N17 20 CLUB 
Goose Load 
Long Range Load 
Suitable for Goose, Fox, Turkey end 
Raccoon. 12-gauge; No. 2 Chilled or 
Soft Shot. 


. fed with 12 pel of powder. * * * 7% iS 
) Eastern Shot se % Pa Prt 
—, The Remington Game Load idea is the biggest forward step in shotgun ammu- Se s-S> 
aS nition since Remington produced the first successful loaded shell back in the 80's. —————— 
Set ek cae at But the idea alone would not have swept from coast to coast as it has without ae |) A / 
an |) 8 the backing of first and finest quality behind it. . me os . 
Gy Oval | Remington Game loads are loaded in Nitro Club Shells. a 
a, They are loaded with the finest American-made smokeless powders. The finest ¢ <— 
t - oo “” brass bases, the finest battery cups, primers, shell bodies, wadding and shot that wITRO ¢ [UB | y ; 
y 4 108 years’ experience in firearms and ammunition can produce, 


Dove Load 


| ‘aly They are made Wetproof by the patented and exclusive Remington Process. 
7 ° . ove, b Pa 
Quail Load They are inspected and tested as are no other shells in the world. preg teiy Mem nga |e 

table for foodcock,. 12, 16 and 20-gauge: No. 72 Chille 
Ra Plover ood tion sy . 3 20 * * * Sof. Shot rawr oe - 
gauge; No. 8C ed or Soft Shot 4 \F= ~~ = x 

(= Get a box of Remington Game Loads. Shoot out the facts for yourself. . ete se | 
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12-gauge only; regulation che arg 
3 drams finest smokeless powd 


1% ounces of No, 742 Chille 
Special wadding. 


Ene! . 25 Broadway New York City 


Rabbit Load 
Suitable for Rabbit and Squirrel. 12,16 
and 20-gauge: No.6Chilled or Soft Shot 
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“ECONOMY " Specified Loads 


TRADE MARK 


Made by Remington 


There are three master loads— 
“Economy” Light Load, “Econ- 
omy” Medium Load and “Econ- 
omy” Heavy Load. Each master 
load comes in 12, 16 and 20-gauge 
with chilled or soft shot of vari- 
ous sizes. See the table below. 





Wetproof 


SMOKELESS 








Remington has also developed an 
“Economy” Target (Trapshoot- 
ing) Load for the man who wants 
a low priced load for practice use 
at the traps. 12-gauge only— 
loaded with 3 drams No. 2 Smoke- 
less Powder and 1% oz. No. 742 
Chilled Shot. 


HEAVY LOAD 
34-11% Au 


No.2 Smokeless 











Heavy 


Load 








“ECONOMY” 
Loads 


of 


Weight |Weight 
of 
Powder | Shot 





12-gauge Light 
12-gauge Medium 
12-gauge Heavy 


3 drms.j1 ozs. 
3 “ 1 A “ 
3% “ 1 IZ “ 





16-gauge Light 
16-gauge Medium 





2% drms. % ozs. 
— ~ % “ 















































16-gaugeHeavy |2% “ |, “& 
wanes MEDIUM og CH 20-gauge Light 2%drms.| % ozs. S ESS a tt _ cH 
SMOKELE CELES MS smolcees 20-gauge Medium|2% “ — mM ot Shells = i 
Shot sizes supplied in all the above: 
Riots Baal Chilled Shor—sizes 4, 5, 6, 7% only Light Load 





Soft (Drop) Shot—sizes 4, 5,6,7,8 only 

















A new Smokeless Shell at a lower price 


HERE are many men who want a moderately 
priced smokeless shell for ordinary shooting. 
Up to now they have had to buy either black 
powder shells, shells loaded with a mixture of black 
and smokeless powders, or unknown brands of “smoke- 
less” shells of doubtful origin and shooting quality. 
Remington has an obligation to these sportsmen— 
no less than to the men who want the very finest 
shells— Remington Game Loads. 
So Remington has produced the “Economy” Loads. 
They are loaded with genuine smokeless powder— 


the No. 2 Smokeless made by DuPont, Hercules and 
Dead Shot. 

They are made Wetproof. 

They are carefully made and carefully inspected. 
That is the Remington way of doing things. 

They are good, honest shells—the very best that 
can be produced at the price. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc 


Established 1816 


New York City 


25 Broadway 


Kemingion, 
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A strip of rubber cut from a “‘U.S.’" Boot will stretch more than five times its length 
—without breaking 


THIS TEST SHOWS 


one big reason why “U.S. & 
gives longer wear ~ ~ ~ 








‘U.S! Walrus — 






























HOUSANDS of farmers have 


Five TIMES its length! It takes real rubber Sound thet nothing che gives 
to stretch like that. them the convenience ot the ‘*U.S.” 

But that’s what a strip of rubber cut Walrus—the famous all-rubber 
from a “U.S.” boot will do. overshoe. 


Worn right over the shoe— it is 


No higher quality rubber has ever 
slipped on or off in a second. 


been put into a boot —and that’s one of 


the big reasons why “U.S.” boots wear No need to track mud and mire 


into the house. 


longer. : : , 
: The Walrus is made with the same 
It explains w hy they stand the constant elastic rubber and strong reinforce- 
bending and wrinkling that makes ordi- ments that go into the boot. 


nary rubber crac and break— why they 
stay pliable and waterproof. 











Then, too, there’s layer on layer of 
tough fabric reinforcements built into 
every “U.S.” boot. Where the hardest 
strains come, there are as many as eleven 
sedarate layers of rubber and fabric. 


ar or > > > > ave ~ ‘e > y , 

I armers everywhere have discovered Other “U.S.”’ Rubber Footwear 
that “U.S.” boots are a big economy— 

a . You'll find every type of rubber footwear in the 

that they wear longer and give better big ‘*U.S.’’ line. There's the ‘* U.S."’ lace Bootee, 
a rubber workshoe for fall and spring — and ‘‘U.S.’’ 
Arctics and Rubbers for every member of the family. 
Look for the ‘‘U.S."’ trade mark whenever you buy. 


service. It will pay you to ask for “U.S.” 
and get the longest wear your money 
can buy. 


y 


United States Rubber Company 


99 Boots 

Walrus 
Arctics 

* @ Rubbers 
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Among the Farmers 


Franklin County.—We had fine 
weather for our county fair at Malone. 
Some farmers had not finished crops up to 
the first of October. In fact, most folks 
started filling silos at that time. A few 
have finished and are now digging 
potatoes. Corn made a poor crop on low 
ground this year. We had two killing 
frosts in some parts of the county around 
the first of the month. About the same 
time we had three days of heavy rains 
that swelled streams and rivers and 
flooded areas of land in the northern part 
of the country. It reminded one of 
spring with the swollen freshets. Con- 
siderable damage was done to crops. As 
the river overflowed it carried away grain 
and corn. Some potatoes were under 
water. Considerable land has been made 
so soft that corn cutting has to be finished 
by hand. Testing for T. B. started in 
Westville last month and it is progressing 
very rapidly. This is the second test. 
There is a surplus of hay and fodder in our 
section owing to so many cattle being 
shipped out. Help has been scarce all 
over and wages are high.—W. R. 

Jefferson County.—We had a three-day 
rain recently that put farm work back 
considerably. Corn was still standing 
but very hard to cut because the ground 
was so wet. A good deal of hand-cutting 
was made necessary. Potatoes are a 
bumper crop and the price has dropped 
to 65c a bushel. Many are storing with 
the hope that better prices will come later 
on. Apples have been selling very well. 
Frank Hungerford, a neighbor of ours, 
has a fine crop of Wealthysand has turned 
quite a bit of them,into cider. Veal brings 
12c live weight. Bob calves are $3.50 to 
$5. Buyers are beginning to look at hay 
and offer anywhere from $8 to $12, but 
farmers are not anxious to sell at those 
prices. Eggs are bringing from 45c to 
50c, chickens are worth 22c to 25c live 
weight. Many dairies are being reduced 
in order to cut down labor.—Mnrs. C. J.D. 


In Western New York 

Wyoming County.—Oats are nearly all 
threshed. 
bushels per acre. Beans are all harvested 
and the yield is light." Some corn is going 
into the silo. Some of it has been frosted. 
Every one is anxious to get potatoes out 
of the ground before it freezes. The 
potato crop is a good one, of fine quality. 
Quite a portion of the crop is being 
trucked to Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
The apple sections of the county have 
some nice fruit this year. Several car- 
loads of sheep are being sold to farmers 
who have become discouraged with cows. 
—~ F. R. 

Ontario County.—The first part of 
September was cold and dry, but the last 
couple of weeks have brought us some 
good weather for corn. The dry weather 
was broken by a good rain which was much 
needed. Corn has been slow in ripening, 
but we expect it will come through now 
as we do not look for any immediate 
killing frosts. Red kidney beans are slow 
in ripening and not very good. Potatoes 
are making a heavy crop. Wheat seeding 
has been the latest in years. Some did 
not complete their sowing by the first 


week in October. Cabbage is a good crop | 


but low in price.—E. T. B. 


Ontario County.—Frost still holds 
off and here it is the second week in 
October. 
hold off for a week or two longer. Cab- 
bage is a good crop, bringing $5 a ton. 
Wheat seeding is late this year. We have 
had an abundance of rain. In fact, all 


crops are late.—H. D. S. 


On Long Island 
Potato digging is going on rapidly. 
Growers are hustling to get their potatoes 
out of the ground before heavy frost 
comes; however, there is not a whole lot 
of danger from that. Indications are that 
We are going to have a good late fall. The 
weather we have-been having for the past 
few weeks has been perfectly wonderful 
and a great deal ‘of field work has been 
accomplished. We had one frost that hit 


We hope it will continue to | 








late beans but sufferers from this werefew. 


The average yield is about 50 | 
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PROFITS! 












RECORDS! 
From Grade Cows or Pure-breds 


It’s a feather in the cap of any dairyman to own achampion cow in any breed or class. 
But no dairyman can afford at any time to take his eyes off profits. When all is said 
and done, the value of a dairy cow depends on her ability to earn money for her owner. 
Right feeding is the biggest single factor in this business of getting from a cow all 
that she is capable of producing. 
To make money from milk you must use a feed that builds and maintains health and 
condition—that brings cows quickly to peak production and keeps them there. 

Larro does this. Larro has many splendid milk records to its credit; but it is more 
significant that dairymen who use Larro consistently also produce milk profitably. 
This can be done with grade cows or pure-breds alike, 
There is a grade cow on the Larro Research Farm that in two years increased her 
milk yield from 5,851.2 Ibs. to 13,157.1 lbs. for corresponding 270-day periods. There 
is ancther grade cow in the same herd that produced 13,646.4 Ibs. milk the past 
year—yielding 3.2 Ibs. of milk for every lb. of grain she ate. 
Take Sadie, champion grade cow of the South, who produced 23,245 Ibs. milk and 
1,144.9 Ibs, butter in a year. She is Larro-fed. Or, among pure-breds, the Meadow- 
brook herd of Jerseys at Jeanette, Pa.—a herd of 50 cows fed no grain but Larro— 
which holds 45 Register of Merit records and is lead by Prince’s Rose of Meadow- 
brook, with14,292 Ibs. milk and 639.5 lbs. of butter fat—a state record. 

Production like that is profitable—whether it comes from grade cows or pure-breds 
—whether the cow ever sets a record or not. 
You are milking cows to make money. They'll make the most money on Larro. 
Order now from your nearest dealer. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 

















GUERNSEYS 


combine type and production. 
The milk pail and the beauty 
of the -producer, both rep- 
resent sources of income. 


Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey’”’ 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


* Box AA-101, PETERBORO, N. H. 








CATTLE 





SWINE BREEDERS 





HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 


150 PIGS FOR SALE 150 


Yorkshire and Chester cross and Chester and Berk- 
shire cross, eight to ten weeks old, $4each. Pure- 


. seven 
Will ship any part of the 
above lots C.0.D. to you on approval. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., “Woburn, Mass. 





I OFFER Reg. Jersey bull 6 months old whose 

Dams produced 18,050 Ib. milk, 938 Ib. 

fat. 12,000 Ib. milk, 600 Ib. fat each{per year. y now 

for next Spring and save half cost of bull. Price $75. 
S. B. Huat Hunt, A 


ee 
DOGS 








GOATS 


CON DOG, PART TRAINED, GENUINE “BLUE 
Tick,” $30; Rabbit Hound and Diminutive Ground 


Hog = y= } . $15. 
LLOYD GOLDS .OUGH, R 2, MOHNTON, PA. 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs six 
to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight weeks old, 
$4.00 each. I will ship from one to fifty C.O.D. 
on your approval. No charge for crating. 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 





BIGGEST 
Doe Goats, 


LS TL2YB SoeSestanttal MBENTON TS 





When writiriy to advertisers, be sure 
to mention the American Agriculturist 





100 Pigs, Chester White, Duroc and Berkshire, 6 weeks old; 
=, 


$3.75; 3 weeks, $4.50. Hi d 
related, $5.00 each. ‘Oaks Dairy Faran Woalusas, 











Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 


Count as one word each initial 
address. Thus 
words. 


Place your wants by following the style of the 


abbreviation and whole number. 
‘J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., 


including name and 


Mount Morris, N. Y."’ counts as eleven 


advertisements on this page 


The More You Teli, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Acricu.t 

New Jersey, 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must 
the low rate to subscribers and 
order 





Pennsylvania and adjacent States 
York City 


nie’ reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second Monday previous 
reach us on the same schedule Because of 


their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 














EGGS AND POULTRY | SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
PULLETS, farm raised, Rocks, Reds, Wyan YES! We had fresh picked strawberries for 
dottes, Leghorns Also White Leghorn yearling | dinner today and daily since June. Cold Coin 
hens. GARDEN STATE CHICKERY, 329) Everbearer, big yielder of tasteful strawberries; 
Arch St.. Camden, N. J dozen plants, $1: hundred Post eae 





WHITE WYANDOTTE coékerels. pullets 
mammoth. Pekin ducks. LAURA DECKER 
Stanfordville, N. Y 


PARKS STRAIN 





pedigreed 


Barred Rocks 


cocks, cockerels, hens and pullets for sale at 
reduced prices. NORTON INGALLS, Green- 
ville ’ 





RI RED COCKERELS. single comb, well- 
colored and developed. April hatched bred for 
ee with standard qualities maintained 

*rices and full descriptions, free Cc 
WEATHERBY, Box 114, Ithaca, N. Y 

WINNING BUFF LEGHORNS 
pingtons, Buff Wyandottes and Reds 





Old and 


young stock Special cockerel sale. three 
dollars each. Write DAVIDSON POULTRY 
FARM, R. 1., Bath, Pa 





TURKEYS 
TO MY REGULAR CUSTOMERS and new 
ones Fine lot of thoroughbred, healthy 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys, $10, $12, $15. accord- 
ing to weight. MRS. ROHT ROOF, Pulaski, N 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—Blue Hew Mammoth Incubator 
2880 eggs, complete, fine condition, $350 crated 
7-1924 Newtown Buckeye Brooder Stoves. Write 
PAUL KUHL, Copper Hill, N. J 











CATTLE 
THE CAYUGA COUNTY Guernsey Breeders 
will hold a public sale of th.rty choice young | 
registered bulls and fifteen good grace cows 
fresh or near to freshening At the C 
Meaker Co., farm, on South Division St Road 
Auburn, N. Y., on Wednesday, November 5 
24 at one o'clock ALEXANDER 


RAY H 

Union Springs, N. Y 
ILSTEIN heifer and bull 

prices. Terms to responsible 


LAWN FARMS, Cortland 


Sec 'y 

REGISTERED 
calves at farmers’ 
parties. MAPLE 








SHORTHORNS—4 
Bull, six weeks 

Farmers 
Hoosick Falls 


MILKING 
heifers, tuberculin tested 
Ib. dam Heifer calves 
ERNEST J. COTTRELL 


yearling 
10.000 
prices 





SWINE 

Choice Registered pigs, $10 each 
bred from quick growing, casy feeding 
type stoc Pairs no-akin S.utisfaction 
guaranteed R. HILL, Seneca Falls, N. Y 

CHESHIRES—Well bred young pigs Also | 
one bred sow Not subject to registry Prices 
right MORNINGSIDE FARM, Sylvania 
Penna 





oO. 1. Co's 








SHEEP 

DELAINE RAMS—From largest registered 
flock in state, bred for size and heavy, long 
staple fleeces. Grown on upland pastures which 
adds to their natural hardy and disease re- 
sistant qualities. Like produces like. See them 
write. J.C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, N.Y 

REGISTERED HAM PSHIRES— Entire 
flock, 100 breeding ewes and rams. Walnut 
Hall and "em Stock 4A. L. MERRY 
Belmont, N. Y 

RAMBOUILLET, Dorset, Cotswold, Cheviot 
and Delaine Rams, best « breeding and indi 
viduality Our motto a uare deal Oo. H 
TOWNSEND AND SONS, nterlaken, N. ¥ 

REGISTERED SHROPSHTRE Rams 
Ewes for sale. H. B. COVERT. Lodi 


IMPROVE YOUR FLOCK of sheep with a 
M 











and 








choice registered Shropshire ram Cc 
McNAUGHT. Bovina, N. Y 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Entire flock of 


registered Shropshires consisting of 10 yearling 


rams, 24 yearling ewes, 40 breeding ewes, age 
from 2 to 4 years that are now being bred to a 
very fine stock ram, 10 ram lambs. also 30 ews 


lambs. Write for prices, Estate of ARTHUR 


8. DAVIS, Chili 

FOR SALE—Shropshire and Southdown 
ro. and 10 registered Oxford ewes \ 
COLBERT'S SONS, East Chatham, N. ¥ 








HELP WANTED 

ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS— 17 to 
65, willing to accept Government positions 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR 
OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Mo immediately 








railroads 


uN A 
firemen 


train for or brakemen on 
nearest their homes—everywhere beginners 
$150, later $250; later as conductors, engineers 
$300-$400 monthly (which position? RAIL- 
NY ASSOCIATION 





Buff Or- 


| 60 and 120 acres respectively 


| 12 other buildings will keep 2,000 sheep 


$5 

Circular free. CERTIFIED PLANT FAR) 
Macedon 

IRIS AND PEONIES-—Iris, finest German 
12 for $1; peonies, gorgeous, 3 to 5 eyes, all 
colors, bloom first year. 3 for $1: 12 for $3 
Dutch Bulbs—Tulips, Giant Darwin, mixed or 
in separate colors, 40 for $1, 100 for $2: Tulips. 
single or double, early, 40 for $1, 100 for $2 
Hyacinths, Bedding, all colors, 20 for $1, 100 for 
$4; Hyacinths, Giant size, all colors, 12 for $1 
100 for $7; Crocus, in mixture, 100 for $1 
Narcissus, single or double, 30 for $1, 100 for $3 
Freesaia, Purity, 100 for 31; Anemone, 50 for $1 
Send for catalogue Mail orders postpaid 
o.¢ D. if desired. R.J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, 

J 








REAL ESTATE 

Two fine fruit and dairy farms 
on macadam road 
near churches and high school. Will sacrifice if 
sold at once CH =~ OTTE STORY, Green- 
ville. Greene Co., N 

FOR sSALE—72 
macadam roads, trolley and Syracuse 
LOBDELL ARMSTRONG, R.D.1, Ithaca,.N. Y 

STORE. Virginia farms any size you wish on 
easy terms 262-acre farm, $6,500. Smaller 
farms. C. WITMER, Crewe. Va 

FOR SALE—1s89-acre farm, ‘ mile from 
Pierceville, 2 houses, 3 barns, out- te 





FOR SALE 





acres good land, near 
\ 











fruit, timber and well watered. Address LOCK 
BOX 906, Hamilton, N 

1,600-ACRE ‘FARM, 1,000. acres growing 
timber nearly ready to saw, 500 acres rich 
cleared grain and grass, Colonial brick residence, 


Owner 
is old and determined to retire, little fortune 
here for younger man, $18 acre. Easiest terms 
Mild climate. Address LAFAYETTE MANN 





| 
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Service Department 


Answers to Legal Tangles That May Help You 


Eprtor’s Nore:—Here are a few of the 
many letters which our Service Bureau 
has received. They may help you. At 
any rate, you will find them interesting. 

We can answer legal problems of a 
general nature such as those bearing on 
the application of state laws to the farm 
business. Personal questions and those 
entirely of local nature should be referred 
to a local attorney. As a general prin- 


| ciple, we would advise you to settle your 


case out of court if you can. 
* * * 
Widow’s Right to Insurance 


Question: In New York State, if a man dies leaving a 
widow, and his property is involved in debt, can they take 


| her insurance left by husband for debt? 





Have heard it remarked that if husband leaves a will so 
she would be entitled to all his property, they could take 
insurance, but if no will was made, where she would be 
entitled to only the use of one-third, they could not take 
insurance. Kindly give me your opinion or the facts as 
you know them. 


Answer: Under the Insurance Law, a 
wife is entitled to keep as much insurance 
free from such claims as premium of $500 
per year will buy. Hence, if your prem- 
ium does not amount to more than that 
amount, and if your wife and not your 
estate is named in the policy as the 
beneficiary, you need have no fear of 
creditors touching it. Creditors are, 
however, paid from estate assets before 
any distribution is made to wife and chil- 
dren; but under no circumstances can 
the dower right of your wife to a third in 
your real estate during her life be inter- 
fered with by creditors. 


~ * * 


Risk of Loss in Sale of Goods 
and would like 


Question: I have a case to state to you, 
your opinion if possible, 
Mr. A. raised a crop of beans last year and sold them 


to a produce company, with the exception of what he 





MISCELLANEOUS 





price and terms, write 
CY, Canajoharie, N 

STATE ROAD Sam 
POWERS, Newport, N 


RRY FARM AGEN- 





$500 up. J. G 





ARE YOU interested in a home or investment 
in Florida? Write for booklet. C. W. PETTY 
Vero, Fla 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 

COLLIE PUPPIES—“ The Intelligent Kind.” 
Purebred. Shipped on ouuroys al. Females, $6 
Also Airedales. Wm.W. KE TCH, Cohocton, N.Y 

LAKE SHORE KENNELS. Himrod. N 
Offers Fox, Coon and Rabbit Hound Pups, on 
approval 

OKAW RIVER Bottom Coon Hounds Red- 











bones, Black and Tans and Blueticks Fox- 
|} hounds, Skunk hounds and Rabbit hounds 
fifteen days trial good reference. LEE ADAMS, 


Ramsey, Ill 
REGISTERED Female collie 2 years, 
guaranteed, heel driven, will go alone in pasture 
$20. FRED DUTTON, West Winfield, N. Y 
GERMAN POLICE PUPPIES. 10 weeks old, 
wolf gray, can be registered SUNNY SLOPE 
FARM, Fort Plain, N. ¥ ' 
FERRETS for hunting rats, rabbits and other 














game Have white or brown, large or small 
Males, $3.50, females, $4. pair, $7. Ship C. O. | 
D. anywhere E. YOUNGER, Newton Falls, Of 





FLEMISH Giant Hares 
$3 each. H 


BLUE 
old Does and bucks 
Florham Park J 


E. FE 





COON AND FOXHOUND pups that are 
hard to equal. Males only, $10 each. Ready 
now. H. 8S. OSTRANDER, Mellenville. N. ¥4 

Qt Trial C. O. D. 





ALITY at whew: 
BECKS KENNELS 4.. Patoka, Ill 








GUINEA PIGs — fine pets. $3 pair 
ERWIN PETRY. Northford, Conn 

COLLIE PUPS and breeding female— White 
Crested Black Polish. Seabright Bantams, | 
Tumbler pigeons. PAINE’S FARM, So. Royal- 


ton, Vt 


six months | 
LCt 


| 803 East Main, Richmond, Va 
MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in ALL WOOL YARN for sale from manu- 
central New York State. For sizes, description facturer. 75c to $2.00 per Ib. Free sample. 





H. A. BARTLETT, Sereeng, Maine. 
GEO. F. LOWE AND SON, Fultonville, 
New York, ship New York State clover and 


oat and wheat straw, alfalfa 


timothy, alfalfa, 
Our prices and quality are 


meal for poultry. 





right. Advise when in need. 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewing, | five 
pounds, $1.50, ten, 2.50; twenty, $4.50 


a, five pounds, $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, 
ipe Free. Money back if not satisfied. 


UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS, Paducah, 
Ky 





LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK-| ¢.. and theft. 


ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 





ALFALFA, mixed, and timothy hay for sale 





in car lots, inspection allowed; ready now. 
W. A. WITHROW, Syracuse, New York. 
TOBAC CO—HOMESPUN smoking, 5 Ibs., 
3 5: 10, $2.; * $2.7: | Pipe FREE. Chewing 
$1.50: $2 Quality Guaranteed. 
WALDROP BROTHERS, furray, Ky. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCH WORK. Send fifteen cents for 
——— mackage, bright new calicoes and 
er our money's worth every time. 
Pa’ Are “‘HWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


LOOMS ONLY $9.00—Big money in weav- 
ing rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from 
rags and waste material. Weavers are rushed 
with orders. Send for free loom book, it tells all 
about the weaving business and our wonderful 
$9.90 and other looms. ION LOOM 
WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 











AGENTS WANTED 
ILL I 





WE AY , $8.00 P. 
selling Quality ‘Oils and Grease direct to auto- 
mobile and tractor owners, garages, and stores, 


in small towns and rural districts. All Vis 
uaranteed by a 40 year old compeny 
Fac a RERS OIL & GREAS COMPANY, 


Dept. 7, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 8 weeks old 
2 litters ready, fine for cattle and great watch 
dogs. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N 

FERRETS FOR SALE, ratters, rabbit and 
varmint hunters, safe delivery guaranteed any- 
where. Write HARLAN PECK, Box 854, Des 
Moines, la 

ATREDALES—The all-around dog int dies 
all ages for sale. Will ship C.O. D. SHADY 
SIDE FARM, Madison, N. Y 














HUNDRED hunting hounds cheap. Trial 
c.O.D. Beckennels, AAN. Herrick. Ills 

THOROBRED COLLIE puppies, males 
payed females; all ages ARCADIA FARM 


Bally. Pa 











Desk W-16, Brooklyn ANGORA— Long-haired kittens of pure bred 
stock Maine grown pets. male or female 
ORRIN J. DICKEY. Belfast, Maine 
RAW FURS AND TRAPPERY 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for raw > > _WTS 
furs, beef hides, sheep skins, calf skins. tallow, | FARM IMPLEMENTS 
wool, ete. Write for price list © lots too FOR SAL : Cheap Frick portable steam 
large. No lots too small ALVAH A. CON-| engine, 22 H.F Also 17-acre farm along state 
OVER, Lebanon, N. J |highway. LEVI SMOKER, Bird-in-hand, Pa. 








200 sure 


AGENTS. Write for free catal 
ECON- 


jog. 
sellers wearing apparel. Novelties, etc. 








OMY SALES CO., Dept. 208, Boston, Mass. 
HONEY 
BUC ys = ae HONEY in _ 60-lb. cans, 
$6. 50, F. G. W. BELDEN, Berkshire, 


¥ 

HONEY—White clover, t , 3rd zone 
5 Ibs., $1.05: Dark. 95c. holesale list free. 
ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dundee, New York. 

HONEY—Best quality new crop honey, 6 Ib. 
ean clover, $1.40; uerohent, $1.20. paid 
first three zones. I . BARTON, Tryonville, 
Pa 











PRINTING 


200 NOTE HEADSs, 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address, $1 i? ivered. 
QUALITY PRINT SHOP, Arcade, N. Y. 





EVERY DD rite 
*- —~ahaeeaie PRESS, Milford, , » Hamp- 
shire 


J 





wanted for seed. The day before he hauled them, Me, 
B. comes and asks Mr, A. to save him ten bushels for 
seed, which Mr. A. does. He measured them and put 
them in the granary under lock. In a month or two 
thieves came, pulled the staple, and took the beans. What 
I would like to know is, who should be the loser of the 
beans, Mr. A or Mr. B.? If Mr. B. hadi’ cdered the 
beans, Mr. A. would have taken them with the others. 

I hope I have made this clear. I would greatly appre. 
ciate your opinion in this matter. 


Answer: Your case states one of the 
most difficult questions involved in the 
law, namely, the risk of loss in a contract 
for the sale of goods. After carefyl 
thought upon the facts as you have given 
them, it is our opinion that this loss should 
fall upon Mr. B. After you measured out 
his ten bushels and set them aside, they 
were his beans, and under the Personal 
Property Law the risk would seem to be 
on him. You have asked us, however, to 
answer a question that can only be an- 
swered by a jury; and while we believe 
our opinion as expressed is correct, upon 
consideration of all the evidence that 
would have to be introduced in an actual 
suit upon the contract, a jury might come 
to the opposite conclusion. 


a * * 


Question of Joint Deed 


Question: When the deed for a home is in both wife and 
husband's name, and this husband signs a judgment and 
the note is entered against the home, is it lawful without 
the wife's name on it, or in other words, is that note of 
any account to the owner of it? The note was given for 
five years. Could you sell your home and make a clear 
deed for it? 

When I subscribed for your paper, the man that was 

ing up the subscriptions told me we could ask any 
foi advice through the paper. 


Answer: We would say that whether 
the judgment entered against your hus- 
band creates a lien on your land depends 
upon the wording of your deed. If the 
deed creates a “tenancy in common” 
there is a valid lien. If it creates a “ten- 
ancy by the entiretys” there is only a 
contingent lien; i. e., the lien does not 
become valid unless you die first. If you 
survive your husband, in this latter case 
the lien would not be good. 


* * * 


Insure With Reliable Companies 


Question: Kindly let me know your opinion on the 
following: My son bought a Ford on the credit plan for 
which he paid altogether $477 including insurance for 
The policy rates the car at $441 and the 
policy is for $355 in case of a loss. 

His car was stolen after using it to go to work (9 miles 
each way) five months. He had to wait sixty days to get 
a settlement from the insurance company. When the 
— days were up. they offered him $250 and have come 

to $275 by now. Have they the right to pay him just 
w oe they please? You see, he has to buy another car 
while the one stolen was just as good as new to him. What 
do they take the premium for on a certain amount when 
they afterwards give what they please? 

I know a car depreciates, but $355 was all the car de- 
reciated to in five months. My son being a mechanic 
ept it in first class condition. 

Would you kindly let me know what we can do in his 
case? The insurance company has him insu since 
June 19th and still they are not willing to clear it up. 
Our dealer has tried to get it but can not. We could have 
insured with reliable people but when I inquired after the 
policy was given to him by the dealer, I was told it was 
good company. Now why don’t they pay the policy 
according to what it calls for? 


Answer: It is our opinion that the 
only way in which you can recover more 
than the company offers is to bring suit 
and then prove that your loss was greater. 
An insurance policy permits recovery only 
of the value of the car at the time it was 
stolen. Such value is a question of faet 
to be determined by a jury. You would 
have to go into court and prove your 
actual damage. That is expensive and 
would probably cost you more than the 
difference between the amount offered 
and the amount claimed. 


* * * 


Taxes in Farm Sale 


Sup) a man should sell a farm after it -~ 
been assessed and nothing had been said in regard tot : 
taxes, could the man that bought it make the seller pa) 


the taxes ? 

Answer: It is our opinion that if the 
tax has not become a lien on the land the 
buyer cannot compel the seller to pay 
such tax. Whether or not it is a lien ca" 
be discovered by inquiring of the treasuref 
of your county. 


Question: 
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The Trouble Maker—say E. R. Eastman 


Jim Taylor broods on the hard conditions 
under which farmers work, but his neighbor, 
Johnny Ball, believes it is foolish to try to im- 

them. Johnny's pretty daughter, Dorothy, 
wonders why her old school playmate is so ab- 
stracted and tries to tease him back to good 


humor. 
CHAPTER II 


bmg little village of Speedtown laid 
no claim nor made any special effort 
to live up to its name. In early times, 
perhaps, in days when it boasted of a 
tannery and three saloons, it might have 
had more speed, but those days were 
gone, and like thousands of other villages 
in the farm country, the town’s only 
reason for or means of existence was the 
business that it lived on from the sur- 
rounding farms. The blacksmith shoed 
the farmer’s horses, the merchants bought 
his eggs and sold him his groceries, the 
feed and implement dealer furnished the 
supplies for his business, the high school 
‘educated his boys and girls, the churches 
tried, at least, to take care of his spiritual 
wants, and the village undertaker buried 
him when the struggle with his acres was 
over. 

The morning, when the farmers came to 
town to deliver their milk, was the only 
time in the day when Speedtown showed 
some real activity. From all of the farms 
on the hills and in the valleys for a radius 
of five miles, teams were coming on this 
June morning of 1916 bringing in the milk. 
Teams were standing along the main 
street while the men were in the stores 
getting something that “Ma” had told 
them not to forget. Another long line of 
horses was waiting at the milk station to 
unload. Here eight or ten men had left 
their horses, and while they waited their 
turn, were deep in argument and discus- 
sion over the milk situation. In this 
group were Jim Taylor, and Johnny 
Ball’s hired man, Bill Mead. 

“Did you ever stop to think,” said Jim, 
addressing the group in general, “what a 
whale of a business this milk industry is? 
When you think of it, we farmers might be 
proud of the job we are doing in furnish- 
ing milk for so many people to drink— 
and for my part, I would take a little 
pride in it if we could make a decent 
living out of it. Twenty-five million 
cows must be bred, housed, and carefully 
fed and milked twice a day, three hundred 
and sixty-five days a year, and the milk 
hauled to market. I read the other day 
that the milk from these cows for one 
year amounts to forty-eight billion quarts, 
enough to make a line of milk bottles 
that would reach to the moon eleven 
times!” 

“That’s just the trouble,” said another 
one of the men. ‘‘We make too darn 
much milk. If there was a little less of it, 
maybe we'd get more for it.” 


“FPHAT makes me think,” said another. 

“Did you hear about that Dairy- 
men’s League feller over in my neighbor- 
hood yesterday? Well, he didn’t come to 
my place, but one of the neighbors was 
tellin’ my wife over the ‘phone last night 
that this League man was tryin’ to get 
him to join the League so that farmers 
could get more for their milk. Said 
there'd been a meetin’ of the directors 
of the League up to Albany, or somewhere, 
and that these directors had decided to 
set the winter prices of milk themselves 
stead of letting the dealers do it.” 

“That'll mean a big scrap,” spoke up 
one of the older men, “and it won’t do 
#0 good. The dealers have got all the 
stations, a lot of money and power, and 
even most of the milk cans, and the 
farmers can’t even stick together. If we 
go to fightin’ them, all we will get is a 

tm good licking.” 

“Maybe you're right,” said young 
Taylor, “but we farmers are gettin’ 
whipped anyway, and I don’t know but 
what I'd rather get licked doing something 
than just sittin’ still and taking it.” 

“Right you are, Taylor,” said another 
man. “If the milk prices stay where they 
are much longer, cows are goin’ to get 





searcer than snowballs in a July hayfield. 
Things can’t be any worse than they are 
now. 

“They’re pretty bad,” agreed the older 
man who had spoken first, “but if you 
go to foolin’ with them dealers, you'll 
find out that things can be worse.” 

“Anyway,” answered Taylor, “I feel 
like giving them a run for their money, 
and if that League man comes around 
here, I for one will join.” 

“And so will I,” said four or five others 
in the group. 


“7 ISTEN, boys,” said Bill Mead. 

“One of them there dealers’ barn 
inspectors was up. at the Jenkins’ place 
yesterday tryin’ to locate somethin’ to 
find fault about. One of them city dudes, 
he was, and I ’spect about the farthest 


“What was that you were just saying 
a few minutes ago about joining the 
League?’’ asked Shepherd, the superin- 
tendent of the milk station. 

“Why, I just said,” answered Jim, 
“that it was about time you milk dealers 
had a run for your money, and that maybe 
the way to do it was to join this Dairy- 
men’s League that we hear being talked 
about these days.” 

The superintendent glowered at Jim a 
minute, but made no reply. Then he 
pulled the cover off of one of Jim’s cans, 
smelled of it, and put the cover back, all 
without dumping the milk. 

“Take that stuff back home,” he or- 
dered. “It’s sour. You ought to know 
better than to try to get it off on me. If 
you farmers would pay a little more 
attention to your business and a little 

















From all of the farms on the hills and in the valleys, teams were coming on this June 
morning of 1916 bringing in the milk 





from Broadway he'd ever been. Old 
man Jenkins was away from home, so 
the old lady had to go down while the 
inspector nosed around the cow stable. 
Now, if you don’t know Ma Jenkins, 
you've missed somethin’. She’s a holy 
terror! Old man Jenkins don’t dare say 
his soul’s his own. She’s always bein’ 
surprised at people’s actions that don’t 
suit her, so up there in the neighborhood 
folks call her ‘S’prize Jenkins.’ 

“Well, that there inspector looked all 
over the cow stable and everything seemed 
all right. Never do, though, to let his 
report go in to headquarters that way. 
His job was to find fault, and he was 
goin’ to do it if he busted a button. So 
after he looks the place over once, he 
starts over again, the old lady taggin’ 
him around, lookin’ like a thunder cloud 
and gettin’ more ‘surprised’ every minute. 
Finally he came to a box where Jenkins 
kept his bedding for the stock. The 
young squirt scooped up a_ handful, 
sniffetl two or three times, and then 
turnin’ to the old lady, he says, says he: 
‘I must insist, Mrs. Jenkins, that your 
husband stop feedin’ this grain. It isn’t 
fit for the cattle to eat. It’s sour, and it 
will taint the milk. I am sorry, but I 
have got to report this carelessness to 
headquarters.’ 

“‘The old lady glared at him a minute 
and then she snorted, ‘You dinged fool, 
I’m s’prized at you! You don’t know 
nothin’. That ain’t feed, it’s sawdust!’ 
She said a lot of other things, and the 
more she talked the madder she got. 
Finally she stepped back and picked up a 
pitchfork and said, “Now, you git.’ 

“T heard old man Jenkins tellin’ Johnny 
Ball about it, and I guess by all accounts, 
that fool inspector hasn’t stopped runnin’ 
yet!” 


T= men laughed and drifted back to 
their wagons. Jim Taylor climbed on 
his and drove up in turn to unload his milk. 





less to ours, maybe you wouldn’t have so 
much to grumble about.” 

Jim did not answer, but stepping over 
to one of his cans, pulled the cover off 
and smelled of it. 

“Shepherd,” he said, “that milk is 
sweet, and you know it is. I’ve taken 
special pains to keep it cool since it came 
from the cows. In spite of the fact that 
you've kept us waitin’ here in ey om 
sun for an hour, [ll bet you five dollars 
it’s not a degree warmer than fifty-seven 
right now.” 

‘Here, let’s see who’s right,” he said, 
taking down a thermometer from a nail 
and holding it in the milk. When he 
pulled the thermometer out, it registered 
fifty-five. 

“By thunder,” roared Shepherd, “we'll 
see who’s runnin’ this plant. You take 
that milk, put it in your wagon, and get 
out of here! You've been doing alto- 
gether too much talkin’ about this milk 
business lately, and I’m showin’ you who’s 
boss.” 

“All right, Shepherd, [ll go,” said 
Taylor, “but before I do, I want to show 
you a little something.” 

Stepping in a little closer to Shepherd, 
who was a heavy man, Jim brought his 
right fist up from his hip, straight to the 
point of the superintendent’s chin. With 
a look of amazement on his face, Shepherd 
tottered for a second, stepped back to 
try to catch his balance, lost it over a 
milk can, and fell backwards with a loud 
splash into the weighing can half full of 
the last farmer’s milk which had not been 
released into the vat inside the station. 

Jim then calmly turned his back on 
the splashing and cursing superintendent, 
put his cans back into his wagon and 
went home. 


T= news soon spread all through the 
township that Jim Taylor had licked 
the milk dealer. On every hand there 
were chuckles of amusement and a gen- 





eral feeling that Jim had been fighting 
their cause as well as his. But there was 
a smaller group of the older farmers who 
shook their heads and, while they had no 
sympathy for the dealer, thought that 
Jim had been unwise and had made a bad 
matter worse. In this group was old 
Johnny Ball, Jim’s neighbor. 

That night at the supper table, with 
his Wife and daughter and the hired man, 
old Johnny mildly deprecated the whole 
affair and said that Jim had made a 
mistake. 

To his surprise, Dorothy flew into a 
rage greater than her father had seen 
since she had been a child. 

“T’m just as glad of it as I can be,” 
she said with glowing cheeks. “That 
man Shepherd got just what was coming 
to him!” 

“Why, why,” said the old man gently. 
“Why so much excitement, Dorothy?” 

“TI don’t care,” she answered, lapsing 
into slang which she did not ordinarily 
use. “I wish that Jimmy had knocked that 
old Shepherd into the middle of next 
week!” 

““My sentiments persactly, Dot,” said 
Bill Mead, “and if you change your 
middle of next week to the middle of the 
milk vat, that’s just what Jim did do!” 


CHAPTER II 


joe passed and July came, and with 
it the long hot days in the hayfield. 
Sitting on his porch in the cool of the 
early evening, Jim Taylor could hear some 
of his neighbors driving into their fields 
or shouting at their horses, hustling in 
the last loads of hay. As he listened, he 
scowled unpleasantly and muttered to 
himself: 

“*What fools we farmers are, rushing out 
after supper to work just as long as we 
can see, and the longer we work the less 
we get. Never catch organized Iabor 
doing that. Pay and a half for them for 
overtime, you bet. Some of the farmers 
can’t stop long enough to attend a meet- 
ing, even when it’s put on Saturday 
night.” 

Just then Harry Bradley, the county 
farm bureau agent, drove up to Jim’s 
house and hailed him, and the two men 
drove down to the other end of the North 
Speedtown community to attend a meet- 
ing that the county agent had advertised 
on the milk situation. It was understood 
that a representative of the Dairymen’s 
League was going to speak. 

When the two men drove up in the 
battered old farm bureau flivver, they’ 
found the little school house jammed with 
men who, in spite of the heat and their 
weariness, were there hoping to find some 
remedy for a situation that had become 
desperate. 

The farm bureau man called the meet- 
ing to order and asked for the election of 
the chairman. 

“T nominate Johnny Ball,” said a 
farmer. 

“Second the motion,” said another. 

Bradley put the vote, and Ball was 
elected and took his seat at the teacher’s 
desk. 

** As Mr. Bradley here, our farm bureau 
agent, called this meeting,” said Ball, 
‘we'll now hear what he has to say. I 
guess he needs no introduction in this 
neighborhood.” 


HE big county agent got slowly to his 

feet. He was an outstanding and 
striking figure anywhere. Although he 
was probably the tallest man in the 
whole county, his great height never gave 
him the impression of being slim. His 
long arms ended in hamlike hands. When 
he walked he seemed to glide, and his 
head, topped with a mass of brick red 
hair, taken with his general bigness, 
left with you a feeling of clean strength 
and virility. Deep blue eyes, wide set in a 
boyish face, and mouth which seemed 
always to be laughing, made for him 
friends and followers everywhere. 


(Continued on. page 297) 
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Dependable Heating 


AT LOW COST 


The RED CROSS EMPIRE Pipeless system 
of heating has been a 


rfected to such an ex- 
a pended upon in all cli- 
end healthtal ven a comfortable temperature 
ventilation in every room of the 

pono, 1 which it is installed, 

SS furnaces are built to last as long 
> building and reduce your fuel bills— 
therefore they are the lowest in cost in the end. 
Sold by leading dealers. WRITE us for name of dealer in your 
locality. Booklet on modern cooking or beating science and 
ilustrated folders free on request. 


CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Ranges & Furnaces 


R 
COAL OR COAL 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
= skins into shoe upper leather, 
— o—. — color, FINE FURS, 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., mode into latest 
style coats, muff vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 


No Middleman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 


Factory prices mean a bi 
for free CATALOG and STYLE 
how to take off hides, 
process on cow, 


or garment you want, send what y 
we will supply the rest; 
made com; 
in stock. Furs repaired or rem 


or garn 
»deled. 


Write today. 
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Largest custom tanners and furriers in the World 
Ave., iter, N. Y. 
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& SEND FOR FREE CATALOG of men’s 
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FASHIONABLE OXFORD 
ALL LEATHER 


HANDSOME mahogany, calf-finished 
oxford with extra wearing quality 
\ leather special at$1.S9. 
Solid, live rubber 
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Size: 2 
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Wide Widths. 
Order No.01274 
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102 Hopkins Place 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 3:.° ‘open “> 
Students have advantage of i rnational 
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Catalog. 
CAREY 
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. JONES, Pres. 32 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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> We Tan, You Wear any tame or wild animal hide or skin. 
Cow, horse, deer, mink, muskrat, skunk, ’coon, fox or other hides 
tanned, mounted or made into fur auto robes, rugs, coats, caps, 
vests, gloves, muffs, scarfs, stoles. Blankets made from your own wool. 


SEND | eost. LARD Fi FOR BIG FREE CATALOG 
Tells how hides for shipment. Gives 


ae oan and c garments. 


tanning, 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING Co., 69 Crescent St., Rochester, N. Y. 


taxidermy and $10 to $50 on beautiful fur a 








| living in your vicinity. 


| question. 


Make Your 


Be Out Yourself and 


HERE is now going on a stirring 
attempt to rouse the women to use 


their right of franchise. It is a good 
action, and it is hoped that it will be far- 
reaching enough to take in the rural 
women, for they are a class of women that 
are wanted at the polls. Women have 
not been as active in voting as was ex- 
pected they would be, or as they should 
be. Of course, four years has been a 
short time in which to fully comprehend 
the reality of this privilege, its impor- 
tance, and how best to make use of it. 
If the importance of voting could be made 
plain enough, every good woman in the 
land would be at the polls in this fall 
election. It is going to be a critical, 
important election, an election when the 
people upholding the right principles will 
be needed there. 


Need for Voters to Appear 


There are certain types of politicians, 
and, sad to say, this kind is in the majority, 
who see to it that the women with lax 
principles are made aware of the value of 
their vote and the necessity of using it. 
So, thinking of it, it is plain that the 
good, moral women of the country must 
inform themselves on political questions 
and vote, as they see the right. 

We are not satisfied with the rottenness 
of politics. Such a state not only affects 
us in a general way, but in an intimate 
way. For it is an absolute truth that 
every office-holder without exception has 
a power over the community conditions 
in which our families have to live. The 
environments of our growing boys and 
girls are better or worse, according to the 
character of the men and women holding 
office throughout our country. Then 
why not take the trouble to familiarize 
ourselves with party platforms, characters 
of candidates, the principles candidates 
are upholding, and use the privilege we 
have to help the best to win out? 

It is easy to get a line on office-seekers 
About them with 
whom you cannot come in personal 
contact you must read and, perhaps, 
If uncertain about their stand 


| on important issues, write to them, en- 





closing stamped, addressed envelop, put- 
ting direct questions requiring straight 
answers. Help also may be had from the 
League of Women Voters. In their 
literature this League does a great service 
for women, giving reliable gist of political 
issues, and being non-partisan, it treats 
the issues of all parties with the same 
fairness. 
Do Missionary Work 

Beside informing yourself, it would be a 

great thing to create interest. In groups 


of women friends, at your club, your 
Home Bureau, your Grange, turn the talk 


| to politics, not by critical fault-finding, 


but by giving, and bringing out from 


| others, instructive comment on principles 


and constructive uses of politics. Impress- 


| ing at the same time the need of decent 


| help. 


tba jolliest picnic is not always the 














people in office and the value of a vote to 
Make it plain that it is not the 
point whether one approves of Woman 
Suffrage or not, whether one wants to 
bother with voting or not; the point is: 
now women have the vote, have the 
power to make conditions in the Nation 
better, it is their business, convenient or 
not, to do it. To do it, we have got to 
elect the best kind of people in our town, 
county, state and at the National Capital. 
—E.izasets M. Hoac. 


A Pancake Picnic for Hallowe’en 


elaborate affair. A club or church 
society in search of a good plan for an 
outing in the afternoon might give a 
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Vote Count 


Help Others Get Out 


than for an outing at a distance. Coffee 
and pancakes cooked onthe spot make 
a supper that is as “filling” as js 
economical. 

If you send out written invitations in 
advance christen the party a Pancake 
Picnic. This will excite curiosity and 
will give an advance hint of the menu, 

One might use yellow wrapping paper 
for the “invites” cutting it to about the 
size and shape of a big flapjack. Write 
the invitation in rhyme, giving place, 
day and hour where the company are to 
meet. 

Following are the necessaries for the 
feast! 

A large crock of pancake batter. 

Frying pans for all. 

Butter, sugar, syrup, bacon. 

Tin cups, knives, forks, spoons. 

A large coffeepot, ground coffee and 
cream, 


For an evening frolic light the scene’ 


with Japanese lanterns, or pumpkin 
heads swung from the trees. Ask those 
who play stringed instruments to bring 
them, and sing the songs which everyone 
knows, in chorus, around the fire. 


Yours for Only Ten Cents 
































“yee. most fascinating style book 
you've ever published,” says Mrs. 
G. M. R., Jr., of Oswego Co., New York. 
We agree with Mrs. R., wh~ found in her 
copy of the new Fashion Catalogue 

“enough design: to keep me sewing 
winter.” She completely outfitted her- 
self, a young high school sister, an eight- 
year-old daughter and a four-year-old son 
from its pages, and made her husband 
some shirts and pajamas too! 

You may not have as large a family to 
sew foras Mrs. R., but you have one person 
at least to please—yourself—and possibly 
others. Ten cents is a mighty small 
amount to pay for the smart style in- 
surance a book of AMERICAN AGRICUI- 
TuRisT designs will give you. Send five 
2c stamps and it goes by return 
Address, Pattern Department, AMERICAN 
Acricutturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 








An! An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


SPECIAL one ED sets, consisting of 
roll rim Bathtub, one 1° 


a4 4% or 5’ iron ena 
roll rim enameled flat back Lavatory, ome %y j ~~ 
action wash down Water Closet with porcelain a 
down tank. Oak post hinge seat. Faucets mar 
hot and cold. All nickel plated fittings. 


Send for Catalog 10 
WILLIAM-KLENERT CO., Inc. 











nutting picnic on the outskirts of the 





wood, adopting the pancake plan for 
refreshments. 
For these small gatherings, the “eats” 
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HE old adage, “A stitch in time saves 

nine,” can be worked in two ways to 
reduce the high cost of living. If a gar- 
ment is mended before it is beyond repair, 
it increases its life, and by preserving the 
clothing already on hand, you do not have 
to spend so much to replenish your ward- 
robe. 

Classify, or grade your mending. In 
the first group, place the really good 
articles that require only a stitch or two, 
or have met with some accidental injury. 
Example—a shirt with a pulled-out shoul- 
der seam, or a good petticoat with torn 
lace. 
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A Page About Clothes 


Whether You Make Them New or Mend Old Ones 


garment so thin it will scarcely hold the 
patches, whereas you are justified in 
spending a good deal of time on one gar- 
ment that is thereby made as good as new. 

Immediate attention to rips, sewing on 
loosened buttons and hooks, reworking 
buttonholes, and “preventive” darning 
will help to prolong the life of a garment. 
“Preventive” darning consists of re- 
inforcing a worn place with rows of fine 
stitches or by laying a piece of cloth under 
it and darning it down. This is a good 
way to treat hose and sox. 

To actually preservé and lengthen the 
life of a garment it must above all be kept 
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No. 1758. To look slim, 
ear well-fitted underclothes. 
T his corset cover makes the 


material, Price 12c. 


FALL STYLES FOR ALL AGES AND PURPOSES 





hest of the full figure. Sizes, Two cunning styles for either 
6, 38, 40, 42, 34, 46, 48 and a girl or a boy are Nos. 1255 
30 inches bust measure. Size and 1124. 

takes only 1 yard 40 inch No. 1255. One-piece pa- 


jamas, in sizes 2, 5, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Ideal for winter 
wen in outing flannel, Size 


t)) 


8 years takes 25% = of 36- 
inch material. Pricc 12c. 
No. 1124. Raglan coat for 















































school frock for the growing 
girl the diagram shows how 
little sewing it requires. It 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 take 1% yards of 
36-inch material. Price 12c. 

No. 2247 adapts in our 
famous “diagram dress” the 
pretty new cape back and 


tucked waistline. Charming 
for dressy wear. In sizes 14 
and 16 we vars, 36, 38 and 40 
b sure. Size 36 takes 
'S¢ yards 36-inch material. 
Price 12c. Hot iron transfer 


pattern 726 in blue or yellow, 
15c extra. 





s tweed, wool rep or other warm 
material. Easy for mother 
9 to make, comfortable for the 
TT child to slip on. Sizes 2, 4, 6 
ah and 8 years. Size 5 takes 15% 
4 yards of 45-inch material. 
Wy il, Price 12c. 
- 
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No. 17 797 is a simple little 





The Wasteless Apron! No. 
2204 cuts all in one and the 
pockets and belt come out of the 


scraps left over. You can get 
the entire apron out of 1} 
yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes ~y medium and large. 
Price 1 


TO ORDER: Write 
name, address, pattern 
numbers and sizes very 
clearly, enclose correct 
remittance and send to 














Pattern Department, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
1st, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








In group two, place articles that are 
beginning to show wear, but will still 
give considerable service. These deserve 
neat mending, though not such careful 
work as group one. 

In group three place garments that are 
worn thin, yet too good to discard. Run 
up a tear in a morning dress as quickly as 
Tepes rip the collar off a frayed work 

and sew it in again other side out. 

W iththeavy heelless socks, sew on a patch, 

and reserve them for wear with the heavy 
ts later in the season. 


When It is Wise to Make Over 


Shall we make over? The advisability 
of doing this depends upon the material. 
Good silk or wool is always worth using 
again. _A discarded gingham morning 
dress will make a useful morning petti- 
coat. The secret of all successful and 
sensible mending lies in the wise judg- 
ment of your materials. It certainly is not 
sensibie to spend valuable time mending a 


clean. Use a stiff brush for woolen goods, 
a soft one for silks and velvets. Use a 
good cleansing preparation for spots and 
stains. Preserving the shape of a gar- 
ment prolongs its life. Anyone can learn 
how to press. Woolen clothing should be 
covered with a damp cloth, and pressed 
with a moderately hot iron, until nearly 
dry. If the cloth is absolutely dry, one is 
likely to have a shiny garment. Hang a 
silk dress over a tub of steaming water 
some time, instead of pressing so often. 
After wearing thoroughly, air your gar- 
ments and they will look better, feel 
fresher and last longer. 

Good judgment shows in the mending 
basket as quickly as anywhere in the 
house.—Masei Fern MitcHe.h. 

Use the garden hose for rinsing blankets 
and rugs on the line. Blankets will dry 
without wrinkles. Rugs should first be 
scrubbed with ammonia and _ water. 





cost less 
room. 


The Whole House Warmed 
by ONE LITTLE HEATER 


Every room in an average sized house, 
with or without a cellar, can be kept 
warm by a ‘RadiO’ Hot Water Radi- 
ator Installation. 
than for stove heat for one 
*RadiO’s’ downdraft draws 
smoke into the fire — greatest heat 
with least coal. 
sizes of hard coal and feeds automat- 
ically. Handsomel 
the appearance o 


And the coal will 


Burns stove or nut 


designed— gives 
luxurious open 





hearth ye Easy to install. . +. * 
dreds of homes kept warm by the 
moderate priced ‘RadiO’. Needs coul only once 


every 12 hours 





RADIATOR HEAT FOR EVERY ROOM 


ponee eee ee A 


for every room. 


Name 


CENTRAL RADIATOR COMPANY 
Makers of Lansdale Round Boilers, Molby Boilers, Lansdale Radiators 
Dept. A, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


Send me complete information about ‘RadiO’ Radiator Heat 





Address 
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1, 3 and § lb. Cartons—It is Never Sold in Bulk 


Suits More people and suits them BETTER 
than any other high-grade coffee on earth. 


NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE 
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Use a brush for that work, then rinse. 
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PUR LINGD MOLESKIN CLOTH COATS 


Have a warm, fur lined coat s P omg cost. Write 
today for free booklet of fur goods. 


MICHIGAN FUR CO., THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


When writing to rdvertisers be sure to 
mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


MONEY SAVING 
CATALOG SENT. 


dats = 
SUPPLY CO. me. 
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SAW LOGS AND FELL TREES! Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


THIS QUICK, EASY WAY | 


WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 
10 Men at 1/20 the Cost — 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 





You can clear your place easily and 
quickly with a dependable log and tree 
saw that delivers a big surplus of power 
necessary to fast sawing. 

Such an outfit is the Witte Log-Saw 
which has met such sensational success. 
The WICO Magneto equipped Witte 
is known as the standard of power saws 
fast cutting, with a natural “‘arm-swing’ 
and free from the usual log-saw troubles It 
burns kerosene, gasoline or distillate so econom- 
ically that a full day's work costs only twenty- 
two cents 

Hundreds of Witte users make big money every 
year from their outfits, as payment for felling 
trees and sawing logs is Very good. 


4} 
EP 


‘a>. 
Fr Magneto 
47, Equipped 


Wm. Middlestadt, Iowa, reports that the 
Witte has replaced forty men using buck-saws 
Hundreds of users saw as much as twenty-five 
cords a day 

Mr. Witte says that the average user of a 
Witte Log and Tree saw can make easily $50.00 
a day with the outfit and so confident is he that 
he offers to send the complete combination log 
and tree saw on ninety days’ free trial to anyone 
who will write to him. The prices are lowest in 
history and under the method of easy payments 
spread over a year, only a few dollars down 
puts the Witte to work for you 

If you are interested in making more money 
sawing wood and clearing your place at small 
cost, write Mr. Witte today at the Witte Engine 
Works, 6806 Witte Bide.. Kansas City, Mo., or 
6806 Empire Bldg Pittsburgh, Pa., for full 
details of this remarkable offer. You are under 
no obligation by writing. 
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KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 
Famous Everywhere 
because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
40 per cent.; uses all waste heat 
Write for catalog 
















State number of trees 


SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 


As Low as $10 


Gaara saw direct atlowest factory prices, 
aranteed staunch, Gerabto and depend: 


Meriter Zo SAW 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 

best materials. $10,000.00 
bond backs our guar- 


antéee! Write todey for 
FREE CATALOG showing 
ali kinds saws, engines, 

mills, concrete mizer 
‘and fence, Ford & Fordson 
Attachments, ete. Fuliaf 
surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZO0K CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 










































STRONG, STURDY 


LEGHORN AND CHICKS 


RHODE ISLAND RED -— > 


From the best stra 

better at any priie; parents raised on 
my own model farn February, March 
and April delivery at 40a 100. Limited 
number to be sold. 10°; down; balance 
three days before delivery Order now 
and be assured of something better in 
chick line than you ever saw 


Bank reference — inspection invited. 


HIRAM SOUTHGATE 


R. D., LONG BRANCH, N. J. 














yt IS THE TIME AND HERE IS THE PLACE 
get your new blood and a smal! breeding pen of 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. May hatched 
Toms $6; Trios, males not related, $15, from forty- 

five-pound breeding stock 
JAMES J. CUMMINGS, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Breeders at special prices. 


TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE. Write your wants. Satisfac- 


on guaranteed. HIGHLAND FARM, Bex tersrMe, Pa. 











MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation announces the following prices the 
dealers will pay the League during the month 
of October for milk testing 3 per cent. in the 
basic zone of 201-210 miles from New York 
City: Class 1, milk used chiefly for fluid 
purposes, $2.60 per 100 pounds; Class 2A, used 
chiefly as fluid cream, $1.90. If skim-milk is 
used for any other purposes, additional pay- 
ment over this base price is added, depending 
on use. Class 2B, used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of plain condensed milk and ice-cream, 
$2.05; Class 2(, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheese, $2.05; Class 3, used chiefly 
in the manufacture of whole milk and sweet- 
ened whole condensed milk, powdered and 
evaporated whole milk, $1.45; Classes 4.4 and 
1B, based on butter and American cheese 
quotations on the New York market. 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Company Producers 
announce the following prices for October for 
3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile freight zone 
until further notice; Class 1, $2.60 per 100; 
Class 2, $1.70; Class 3, $1.55; Class 5, to be 
determined by market quotations of butter 
and cheese. 
Non-pool Cooperative 
The Non-Pool Dairymen’s Cooperative 
October price for Class 1 milk is $2.40 per 100 
pounds; Class 2, $1.85; Class 3A, $1.55; Class 
iB. $1.45, until further notice. 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
Philadelphia Price Plan) announces that 
receiving station prices, or the price to farmers 
in the 201 to 210-miles zone from Philadelphia 
for 3° milk is $2.19. In the 101 to 110-mile 
zone the price is $2.29. 
September Pool Prices 
The Dairymen’s League announces that the 
September gross pool price for 3°% milk m the 
201-210 mile zone, is $1.93. From this there 
will be deducted 8!4c for expenses, which leaves 
$1.84 as a net pool price. There will also be 
deducted 10c on the certificates of indebted- 
ness which leaves a NET CASH price to the 
farmer of $1.7416. The NET CASH price for 
August was $1.53'4. The NET CASH price 
for September, 1923, was $2.10. 


BETTER TONE TO BUTTER 


During the week ending October 18, the 
butter market took on a decidedly better tone 
and prices advanced. Creamery, scoring 
higher than 92 score, is now selling in the 
neighborhood of 40c while 92 score butter is 
selling between 39c and 40c. However, this 
improvement is more or less restricted to these 


finer grades. The market still feels the heavy 


| pressure of excessive stores of medium grades 


and lower qualities. As a consequence the 


| range of offerings is widening and indications 





are that this is going to continue. 

As a whole there seems to be a more opti- 
mistic feeling in the butter market. Reports 
indicate that the consumptive demand is fairly 
large and is showing enough force to keep the 
arrivals of fancy marks pretty well cleaned up. 
The sore spot in the market is in the lower 
grade goods. There has been some hopes that 
England would furnish an outle®for these 
medium grade goods, but it develops that 
such is not the case. Europe offers an excellent 
outlet for fancy American butter and such is 
selling well on English markets. Lower quali- 
ties are dragging heavily and the trade in New 
York is strongly advised by those who know, 
not to attempt to merchandise anything but 
the finest stock abroad. 

The chain stares have been a decided factor 
during this week in maintaining an active 
market. These chain stores have been buying 
heavily and with the regular jobbing trade 


| showing considerable activity in the face of 


| weaker. 


good consumptive demand, the market has 
taken on a firmer tone. Receipts have been 
sufficient to meet current needs so that any 
hopes for a shortage of arrivals and a conse- 
quent drawing on storage has not materialized. 


CHEESE MARKET STILL QUIET 


The cheese market continues to drag along 
the same as it has for the past several weeks. 
Trading is inactive and a dull tone prevails. 
The market seems to be turning somewhat 
Average run fresh New York State flats 
can be bought anywhere from 18c to 19c and it 
is pretty hard to get over 20c for real fancy 
goods. Held flats in general are a cent higher 
all along the line, compared to fresh stock. 


EGGS TAKE BIG JUMP 


Fancy nearby eggs are actually scarce and 
competitive bidding has resulted in much 
higher prices. The very fanciest Jersey and 
other nearby hennery whites, extremely 
closely graded, are bringing anywhere from 76c 


to 82c, depending on package and general 
quality. Nearbys that grade only as firsts 
are bringing from 55c to 6%c, while extra 
firsts and average extras vary from 64c to 75c. 
Nearby gathered whites that grade anywhere 
from firsts to extra first bring 55c to 69c. Even 
“‘undergrade whites” are bringing 45c. Pul- 
lets known as “pewees”’ or tiny eggs, are bring- 
ing 35c to 40c. It is a good plan to keep those 
eggs home. At any rate in view of the present 
market, a man is following a very poor policy 
if he tries to slip any small eggs into a real fancy 
crate. In other words, a half-dozen pewees 
or small eggs will pull down the price of & case 
of average whites say ffom 65c to 70c to as low 
as 45c or 50c. When the trade begins to bid 
against itself and prices get where they are 
now, buyers are very discriminating. But 
when a man has got the goods, he gets the 
price. 

The strength of the market is chiefly on very 
fancy goods. There are ample intermediate 
and lower grades to supply the demand. From 
that it may be seen that the quality man has 
got things all his way at the present time. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET STEADY 


The live poultry market is holding fairly 
steady, although prices are not quite as strong 
as they were a week ago. It must be a very 
fine consignment to bring 32c for fowls. Most 
business is being done at a slightly lower figure. 
However, real fancy goods, colored will bring 
the price. White Leghorn fowls are not doing 
nearly as well. In fact they are selling slowly. 
Express chickens are in the neighborhood of 
26c and 27c for colored stock while Leghorn 
roosters are Ic to 2c lower. Supplies are 
ample, the freight market bringing in ample sup- 
plies to meet the demand with some accumula- 
tions in some quarters. This has a tendency 
to put a slight damper on the express market. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed October 11. 


The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
prices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western 

ints, delivered on track at points in the freight zones as 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more. 

Retail! feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers 
depending upon their individual cost of doing business, volume 
handled, etc. In the case of feeds the retail price may some- 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 
in this report. 








Ogdens Rochester Buf- 

Albany burg Utica Syracuse falo 
No. 2W. Oats.... .64 65 6344 63 603 ¢ 
No.3 W. Oats... .63 4 62% 62 593 4 
No. 2 Yel. Corn. . 1.33 1.34% 1.32 1.31 27 
No.3 Yel. Corn. . 1.32 1.3344 1.31 1.30 1.26 
Ground Oats... . .46.00 46.60 45.60 45.30 43.90 
Spr. W. Bran. . . .32.50 33.10 32.10 31.80 30.40 
Hard W. Bran. . .33.50 34.10 33.10 32.80 31.40 
Standard Mids. . 34.50 35.10 34.10 33.80 32.40 
Soft W. Mids....40.00 40.60 39.60 39.30 37.9 
Flour Mids 39.50 40.10 39.10 38.80 37.40 
Red Dog Flour. . .47.00 7.60 46.60 46.30 44.90 
D. Brew Grains. .44.00 44.60 43.60 43.30 41.90 
W. Hominy.....44.50 45.10 4410 43.80 42.40 
Yel. Hominy.....44.50 45.10 4410 43.80 42.40 
Corn Meal......——- —— — — 
Gluten Feed 47.2 4.85 4685 4655 45.15 
Gluten Meal. — See i Tee —-—— > 
36% Cot. 8. Meal45.75 46.45 45.35 4485 43.65 
41% Cot. 8. Meal 49.75 50.45 49.35 48.85 47.65 
43% Cot.S. Meal52.00 52.70 51.60 51.10 49.90 
31% 0P0iiMal —- —- — —-'— '—— 
34% OP Oil Meal 53.00 53.60 52.60 52.30 50.90 
Beet Pulp _ _ _ —_ 


Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a local basis. No. 2,White Oats ——; 
No. 3 White Oats, .5734; No. 2 Yellow « corn, $1.24; No. 3 
Yellow corn, $1.23; Ground oats, $40; spring wheat bran 
$27.50; hard wheat bran, $31.50; standard middlings $30; soft 
wheat middlings $35; flour middlings $36; red dog flour $42; 
dry brewers grains ——; white hominy $43; yellow hominy, 
$43: corn meal $49.75; gluten feed $44.75; gluten meal $56.75; 
31°% old process oil meal——; 34° old process oi! meal $48.50. 

For points taking New York rate add to Albany price 14 
cents on oats; $4 cent on corn, 10 cents on cottonseed meal: 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


POTATOES VERY CHEAP, 


Potatoes are the cheapest in years. Maines 
are offered at $1.05 per hundredweight deliv- 
eries in New York. Freight is 65c which 
leaves 40c to the grower from which he must 
deduct loading charges. The best price offered 
on States is 30c to 35c per bushel, while Long 
Islands are bringing 60c to 65c to the grower. 


HAY MARKET QUIET 


Nothing exciting is going on in the hay 
market. Arrivals have been liberal both via 
rail and water. As a matter of fact it looks as 
though a little weakness is developing. Top 
quotations are a little hard to get. $26 seems 
to be about the top price on No. 2 hay and 
while No. 1, which is scarce, will bring $27 and 
$28 at the outside. Small bales in general are 
at least $1 a ton under large bales. 


LIVE CALVES STEADY 


The live calf market has had a steadier 
tendency of late. Real fancy prime veals are 
worth anywhere from $14 to $14.50 with offer- 


ings ranging down to $8.50 for common s‘oc!x 


and culls will bring anywhere from $7 to $. 
Anything that is fair to good will bring from 
$12.50 to $13.50. 


What Consumers Pay For 
(Continued from page 280) 
A very large proportion of our national 
egg yield is placed in artificial refrigerators 
during the spring months of peak produce. 
tion and are taken out when the hens 
have their vacation in the fall. Cold 
storage eggs are just as good as fresh eggs 
for many purposes and yet one can hardly 








buy them in retail stores. Eggs are either 
“fresh” or “strictly fresh” or “New 
Laid.” 

The 
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Soekinaien catalog 





Form this habit: 
IT PAYS! 














IF}— 


If you have eggs to sell; 
If you believe in the New York market; 
If you would ——- sell in this great market than at 
— shipping point 
f you need some one to do your selling in New York; 
CONSIGN ME. 
Fancy Brown now selling above 60 cents. 
Fancy White now selling above 70 cents. 


GEO. E. CUTLER 
Eggs Exclusively. Established in 1894. 
331 Greenwich Street New York 

















SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 


Live Poultry Ship 


IF YOU WANT HIGHEST HPs re 
turned promptly—market reports an 
mation—free use of coops AND SERVICE 
UNEXCELLED—SHIP TO: 

BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. 


West Washington Mkt., 28 Thirteenth Avenue 
New York City 





















Best CASH MARKET PRICES for 


HIDES, SKINS, FURS, TALLOW, WOOL 


any pone hoe euten urns. When writing tor orteat 
lease advise quate ye you = have. Write.today for 








ould be pleased to have the — of your 
IVINGSTON, EYSTONE HIDE 
So" t . PA. Aiways in the Market 
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‘October Chicken Chatter 


It Pays to Ship Good Poultry—Opinions on Pullets 


HE live poultry market in New York 

City has been through rather a 
hectic period. The recent Hebrew 
holidays called upon the market for heavy 
supplies of live poultry. It was an 
opportunity for the man who had a lot of 
surplus stock to unload. When anything 
is in real demand, that is the time it is 
usually wise to sell, but everybody didn’t 
get the high prices they expected. Some 
fowls and chickens didn’t sell as it was 
hoped they would and the reason is very 
apparent. 

Just because a commodity is in demand, 
it doesn’t mean that anything and every- 
thing will be acceptable. Holidays 
usually have something of a psychological 
effect. The holiday spirit induces a little 
more inclination to luxury and conse- 
quently folks tend to buy more choice 
commodities. And this is just what 
happened in the poultry trade. During 
the Jewish holidays, prime poultry was 
in demand and it brought real fancy 
prices. Fancy fat fowls sold as high as 
$2 cents and there was not what one could 
call an over-supply. 

On the other hand, common and 
ordinary stock was a drug on the market. 
Poor leghorns were so plentiful that 
prices had to be slashed in order to move 
stock; as low as 15 to 19 cents. This 
mediocre stock would have sold fairly 
well a few weeks earlier, but to try to get 
rid of it during the holiday trade is the 
height of folly. Where leghorns had 
been fattened and primed they met a 
fairly good outlet, but common stuff was 
absolutely side-tracked as far as any 
price was concerned. It will be sometime 
before another holiday shows up when so 
much poultry will be consumed, but 
right now is the time for the express 
shipper to study the lesson that has just 
been taught. It pays to feed poultry for 
market at times like those mentioned 
about. Fitting pays. 


Spray Poultry Coops 
XPRESS shippers of live poultry 


who have been sending live poultry 
into New York City, may well take the 
precaution of spraying their shipping 
coops before using them, after they have 
been returned from the city. There 
seems to be quite an epidemic of poultry 
disease which looks like pneumonia and 
at other times has the symptoms of 
chicken cholera. This disease is prevalent 
in freight arrivals from western States, 
such as Illinois and Iowa. However, 
there is the possibility of crates coming 
in via express becoming infected through 
contact with these western arrivals. If 
you are shipping any number of birds, 
it is a good plan to spray your coops with 
an ordinary disinfectant before filling 
for reshipment to the city. 


Favors the Pullet 


HE views of poultrymen are apt to 
‘ change with the seasons. Just now, 
with a goodly proportion of the hens still 
laying and the pullets either not laying at 
all or laying very small eggs, I might at 
first reading agree with the writer of the 
article which claimed that hens were 
better than pullets. But looking back- 
ward to winters that have passed I find 
that the years the pullet coop was small, 
the winter egg basket was very light 
indeed, and I am never so anxious to find 
eggs in the nests as I am then. 
lhe older hen may lay nearly as many 
eggs as the pullet but they are apt to be 
mostly 20 cents a dozen eggs. I would 
not go the length of killing all but the 
reeders every year, but I do believe in a 
good weeding out in the summer of all 
hens who are not up to standard. There 
are hens who continue to lay well but 
ve some fault we do not like. They 


can be kept till they have finished laying 
and then go into the bean jar, my favorite 


e for cooking hens. 





Pullets have another good point about 
them. They are very easy to sell in the 
fall. \I got $36 for 20 a few weeks ago 
and I am sure they did not eat as much 
as the three pigs my husband sold which 
brought about the same price. I do not 
think I could have sold hens as easily. 
They are usually looked on with suspicion, 
either they are poor layers, or aged. 

When pullet eggs can be sold for 32 
cents a dozen with hens at 45 cents, does 
it pay to use pullets’ eggs at home? I 
have come to the conclusion that it does 
not. When I started keeping hens I was 
ashamed to sell the small eggs, but with 
the larger flock I have quite a quantity 
and [ think now it pays to sell them and 
use hens’ eggs for the house.—Mrs. T. 
THOMSON. 


Hens in Preference to Pullets 
DDIE GRAVES hits the © nail 
squarely on the head when she 


writes in favor of the hen. We always 
tried to raise enough pullets to keep our 
flock around 100. 
120 and they ranged from pullets to three- 
and four-year-olds and we knew that 
they did full better than the pullets. 
One of the older hens stole her nest. 
We kept her with others at another barn 
and did not want her to mix with those 
at the house. But we had to take her 
and her thirteen chicks home and care 
for them. Long before she weaned those 
chicks, she began laying in the loft of 
the granary, but still roosted in her coop 
with the chicks. We thought that when 
she was “laid out,” we would take her 
back where she belonged. But she kept 
on laying until she laid forty-two eggs 
and then a severe snow-storm came and 
we had to remove her home, so we never 
knew how many more she did lay. Hens 
require care and lots of it and we kept 
our hen-houses clean and had no mites or 
lice. Fowls with lice cannot lay as the lice 
and mites sap their very life and strength. 
We used kerosene on the roosts and on 
the sides of the hen-houses where the 
fowls touch when on the roosts, also 
saturated the nests with it. We did this 
once each month, the year around. We 
also used freshly slaked lime under the 
roosts and fine coal ashes all over the 
floors. Since we began using these 
things regularly each month, and cleaning 
out all the refuse, we have never been 
troubled with the mites or lice. I used 
an old sock drawn over my hand and wrist 
to sop on the kerosene.—Mrs. Dana 
Burcuarp, Tioga County, N. Y. 


The Farmers’ Interest in Government 
(Continued from page 283) 


the State that may favor other classes or 
groups as opposed to agriculture. 

As citizens, we have but one duty with 
respect to our government, and that is to 
serve it unselfishly. There is relatively 
little that the State can do for us, but we 
can do everything for the State. This is 
the course that must be pursued if we are 
to maintain the freedom of action and 
thought and purpose that has animated 
our finest eras of progress in the past. 
Other governments have resorted to 
paternalism, and the rights of the sov- 
ereign citizen have been greatly impaired. 
Our purpose has been in the other direc- 
tion, and we must keep it so. 


The Trouble Maker 








Some years we had | 





(Continued from page 293) 

His leadership, ability and personality 
had sold the farm bureau and the college 
extension movement to the doubting 
farmers, and even those who had little 
respect for science in agriculture, for 
which young Bradley stood, were never- 
theless always glad to see him coming. - 

In a plain, matter-of-fact voice he be- 
gan to talk. 





(Continued next week); 


If you want a healthy’ 
productive flock—make 


sure your birds get the 
nourishment they need 

















“Ever since I started feeding 
Yeast,” writes H. orden, of 
East San Gabriel, Calif., owner of 


these fine yeast-fed birds, “‘my flook has been 
in a very healthy condition. Mortality has 


been nothing to speak of. 


OULTRYMEN hate long 

sought for something that 
would benefit the fowl through- 
out its life— 

Something that would lower 
mortality and promote growth, 
bring growing birds into early 
laying, keep egg production con- 
stantly high, shorten the moult- 
ing period, and invigorate the 
birds so that their eggs would be 
fertile and hatchable. 

Now they have found it. 

As soon as Fleischmann’s Pure 
Dry Yeast, dissolved in water or 
milk, is added to the feed, it be- 
gins at once to ferment. It acts 
upon the feed in a way similar to 
digestion itself, breaking up the 
hard, tight-packed granules of 
the grain (which must be broken 
up before they can be digested) 


Now -—this trial package for $1 


So you can thoroughly test for yourself the amazing results 
ial trial 


“TI have used Ficischmann's Pure Dry Yeast for @ 
period of four months,’’ writes Burton Steere, 
Springfield, Mass. (One of his yeast-fed flock is 
shown here.) ‘“‘The birds showed a higher egg 
production than in previous years,” 


“‘We are now using Yeast in all houses,” writes 
T. S. Edwards, of the Lone Oak Poultry Farm, at 
Babylon, L. I., where these fine yeast- 
fed birds were raised, ‘‘and have 
placed a standing order for 24 
packages a month, which 
bespeaks our faith in 

leisc ’s Pure 
Yeast.” 







and making them ready for quick 
absorption. 


It makes it easier for the fowls 
to turn their food quickly into 
sound flesh, bone, and energy, 
and so keeps the flock at a high 
point of healthy productiveness 
the year round. Successful poul- 
trymen everywhere are making it 
a regular part of the ration. They 
would no more omit it from their 
feeding program than the grain 
itself! 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
can be bought in 1 Ib. or 2% Ib. 
packages, 25 lb. cartons or 100 Ib. 
barrels. It will keep indefinitely. 
Full directions in every container. 
Your dealer should be able to fup- 
ply you. If not, order direct from 
us. Transportation charges pre- 


paid. 





kage is 





of Fleischmann's Pure Dry Yeast, a sp 


now ready. One dollar brings it to you. Enough Yeast to 
ferment the feed for 100 hens for a month and a half or 5 


pigs for 20 days! Send today — enclose 
money order with the coupon below. 


To the dealer : 


Progressive retailers the country over have stocked Fleischmann's 
Pure Dry Yeast —to supply the fast-growing demand for this re- 
markable food adjunct. Poultrymen and stock-raisers who can't 
get it from their dealers send their orders direct to us by the 
hundreds. You should be getting your share of this business! 
Be the first in your town to have it on your shelves! Send today 
for our plan of cooperation. It shows how you can add to your 


check, cash, or 






profits with Fleischmanna’s Pure Dry Yeast! 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


PURE DRY YEAST 





These booklets 
FREE 


Check the one you want. 
i) Pe oultry, pigeons, etc. 





0) Swine, cattle, and horses 
0 Dogs, rabbits, foxes, and 





THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. H-88 


701 Washington St., New York, N. Y., or 327 So. La Salle other fur-bearing animals 

St., Chicago, Ill., or 941 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif., 

or 314 Bell St., Seattle, Wash. 

Enclosed find $1. Send me your special trial package, post- PRICES Canada 

age prepaid. Cuba 

Porto 

BO a. 0 vo cin 5:0d, chd vente étdus te dgnes squetetsepeannte us A. Rico 
dc keenekenbiteensan 24 lb. packages 2. 40 

BI oo s.0 0cins ds cea Guakte seen sue a ce” ce sn80 


100 Ibs. in bulk 69.00 











Hi 
Blueprints FREE on |S 


Request for Any = —3/]]/-= 
Bulliding Design  WiW).sss: Bir 
Shown on this Page EEE [UN] 3 


Selected Lumber at Lowest Prices: 


The biggest yellow pine lumber sale in the United States is now right at your door. Think of 120 acres of selected lumber in piles 
20 ft. high. 40,000,000 board feet of the best building lumber. Every kind and size needed in building—2x4, 2x6, 2x8, etc., floors 
ing, drop siding, sheathing, dressed and matched, joists, rafters, etc. From gigantic Camp Meade and Camp Dix. Every piece of 
lumber is selected, sound, clean and bright. Every order filled from our mammoth stocks is exactly as specified as to size, length 
and full count. No waste! We sell any quantity for quick delivery—no delays! BINDING GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION, 


IN=<|| | SAVE $200.00 to $500.00 ON YOUR BUILDING 


- a fi ESL lh J's 
430 Si are GET OUR FREIGHT PREPAID ESTIMATE ON YOUR MATERIAL 


Most practical fap snare on No matter what kind of building or material you need, get our figures before you buy a thing! Just send us your own sketch or 
signed. Price includes all lumber and gash description of what you want. Tell us size and number of rooms in your building and our expert estimators will send you itemized 
Se OO SSS S ees ae list and lump sum prices for all materials, FREIGHT PREPAID. If you can, make up your own list of materials and send it for 

our estimate. No obligation! Our materials enable you to build at lowest cost without sacrifice of quality. Our select yellow 
pine lumber is stronger, more durable and better seasoned than most building lumber now being sold at much higher prices. And 
when we say “select” we mean just that! Every piece of lumber shipped to our customers is selected stock. We do not ship 
lumber “as it comes” or “as it runs.” Dollar for dollar, we give you the lowest prices in this Decade on good, sound, selected lumber. 


COME TO THE CAMPS We Ship as Far as 700 Miles 
We pay your R.R. Fare and Expense and Still Save You Big Money 


= » — 4h Seeing is believing! See this lumber with your own eyes. It’s We have already shipped thousands of orders to all parts of 
ag ne OS oe easy to come to Camp Meade or Camp Dix. Excellent auto- Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
$31 BUYS THIS 20x30 mobile roads lead to both camps. Or come by railroad. Camp Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, Connecticut, Massa- 
® Pemberton Bungalow Meade is near Baltimore, Maryland. Camp Dix is near chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and many other states. 
Extremely popular design, 3 or $ + ene and Trenton, New Jersey. We invite you to come to either camp Get our freight prepaid prices for convincing proof that we 
doors and sash. Many other bouse designs in and figure with us. You can select your materials right on can ship anywhere in the East and still save you 1/3 to 1/2, 
our catalog. =~ the grounds. If you buy a minimum carload of materials from If you live within 100 miles of either Camp we can deliver 
us we will allow your railroad fare and expenses to the camp. right to your premises by motor truck at small extra cost. 


aac =16-Light SASH | |= Galv. Roofing 
Hee gsc men |: fy $350 ,retee, 


High grade warm air furnaces made These sash are extremely _well "h High grade galvanized sheet steel. 


eS - g 1 ” ” 
BUYS the MATERIAL EAE De7, wetine manufacturers, All, parts A ag a ee res Random from 367x40" 
for this 2-Story Home ’ or pipe furnaces. Also large number | 34xX3414" Worth $1.75 new. Our sash just as ¥ . om 18 to 22 gauge. Cl 
The D Ho Size 20 x 36. Pr of heating stoves known as egg stoves Over All * od as new, Just the thing for poul- ard one. Suitable for roofing or gem 
@ Dizmesde Home. , Size oy tech A bie or pot stoves. Prices from $8.00 up. e try houses, barns, sum porches, ete, eral sheet metal work. 


includes all lumber, doors and sash. A big 
Cooking Stoves | Water Closets 


Stove illustrated is 36” wide by 52” Low tank closet outfit. 
long, with good baking oven, and sound White vitreous china bowl 
- condition throughout. and tank. Wash down sy- 
Regular $95.00 value phon action. Full descrip- 

if new. Many other tion in catalog. 


BUYS THIS a2 x 25 , — "$35 $1 350 


POULTRY HOUSE — AND UP 
Department AA-42 


4 gtandard poultry howe Gesien. Price in- T k . 

cluces a umber, 4385 am OTs, also ma- . ; 

poultzy bows, same design. tor $138. i S60 Hundreds Of Bargains CAMP MEADE SALVAGE CO, 
Gallon 





























try 
Illustrated in our catalog Comp Seam, Dinetand, ot 
Our free catalog illustrates hundreds of bargains in CAMP DIX SALVAGE CO,, 


Look plumbing, heating, electrical supplies, pipe, valves, Wrightstown, N. J. 
‘AZ Like New refrigerators, building material of every kind. Sim- Without any obligation on my part, you may send me your 
48 





ply mail coupon at right for your free copy. Enclose free catalog as advertised. You may also send me blue prints 
e372". for hot water letter stating what materials you want and we will 
eating supply or for ; ; H of as, 
mee quote freight prepaid prices. Get catalog first if you 3 AP 
wae OO new. Fivet wish, and then come to either camp to purchase. on the following buildings 


condition, Or order by mail direct from this ad with security. 


i Also give me prices on the following, freight prepaid 


Name__- 


Address 
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